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great deal more pleasure.” ‘‘But what have you now 
to make you happy?” ‘‘A great deal,” she said. “‘I 
lie here and think of all the pleasant things I have had 
since I was a child. I remember them and forget the 
rest.” Taking the same question to another lady who 
was dying with a painful disease, after enduring many 
sorrows, we were astonished at her serenity. Asking the 
reason for it, she said: ‘‘Why shouldn’t I be cheerful? 
I have a great deal to be thankful for and everything 
to hope for.” 
Pd 


We have more than once referred to a subject which 
cannot well be dealt with openly and plainly without 
doing more harm than good, and yet which cannot be 
neglected without abandoning to a hideous fate thousands 
of unprotected and ignorant women and girls. Often 
they are newly landed immigrants. 
they are stolen from the families of our own people. We 
hear little about the details, because each family hides its 
disgrace; but it is a pitiful thing to know that, when the 
tragedy of ‘‘The Song of the Shirt” is repeated, there 
come scores or hundreds of people who wish to know 
whether, by chance, this one may be the missing one whom 
they have vainly sought to find. That there is a trade 
as well organized and as profitable as any other business, 
and that the profits are made not out of the willingly 
wicked, but out of treachery and violence, is one of the 
shameful secrets of our American civilization. Open 
‘exposure and crusades such as ministers now and then 
undertake seem to do no good. What is needed is steady 
pursuit of criminals and an honest enforcement of the 
law, with rigid inspection of all places where immigrants 
congregate. 

wt 

To the writer, as a student, Prof. Frederic Huide- 
koper gave some admirable advice. Among other things 
he said: ‘‘Now in the work of a parish you will be tempted 
to think one thing more important than anything else, 
but to do your work well you ought to keep your sym- 
pathies open in at least twenty different directions.” 
There is no one masterful temptation which is the root of 
all minor temptations and varieties of sin. Lying, steal- 
ing, intemperance, sensuality, cruelty, selfishness, and 
other forms of human perversity have their origin in as 
many distinct perversions of natural human instincts and 
impulses. There are millions of sensualists in Asia who 
do not know the taste of alcohol. Some of the most cruel 
and selfish masters of industry are free from all the physi- 
cal vices. In meeting the evils of the world we do well 
to remember that over against every evil stands it antag- 
onistic virtue, and that to deal successfully with human 
life one needs to keep all the windows of the mind open, 
and to let in the light from every direction. 


a 


BECAUSE we are thoughtless and faithless, we go on re- 
peating platitudes about righteous men being always in 
the minority, truth always unpopular, and the prophet 
without honor. Because truth was once on the scaffold 
we go on saying that it always will be, and so deny the 
article of faith which relates to human progress. If the 
forces of the human mind, heart, and conscience which 
go into our morals and religion have any power and any 
effective influence in the affairs of men, we ought, in our 
generation, to be able to congratulate ourselves that 
some things have been done, that some true things are 
popular, and some right motives and deeds accepted as 
inevitable and desirable. There must always be an ad- 
vance guard, and in any generation there may be one 
man or woman who stands alone more wise and more 
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faithful than any one else, the leader of the generations to 
come; but no one need flatter himself that he is that per- 
son. ‘There may bea thousand occupying that position, 
in their own estimation, and the one to whom that honor 
will finally be accorded may be entirely unconscious of 
being the selected one. In many cases it is a sign not of 
wisdom, but of stubbornness and dull wits if one remains 
in the minority. 
Pd 


MINISTERS in country parishes with small salaries, 
after taking a few lessons-in the intensive cultivation 
of the soil, could easily add several hundred dollars to 
their incomes and provide themselves with all the vege- 
tables a family would consume in a twelvemonth. Doing 
this, several excellent results would be attained. Work- 
ing themselves for a short time daily would be an ex- 
cellent health-giving device, some employment could 
be furnished to some one willing to work, and an object- 
lesson of great value could be given to all the farmers 
in the neighborhood. ‘The profit comes not through the 
extent of the land cultivated, but from the enrichment 
and thoroughgoing treatment of the soil. The writer 
knows whereof he speaks because out of a little soil 
he dug health and a large profit, under conditions which 
his neighbors assured him were quite unfavorable. The 
personal contact with the implements of labor, with suc- 
cess as the result of using them, may open to’a minister 
many interesting chapters in the book of life, and bring 
him into closer relations with some of his fellow-workers. 


Dogmatism Good and Bad. 

A dogma isa doctrine, and a doctrine is something 
that is capable of being taught. ‘‘Dogmatic theology” 
is a phrase that was once used without any suggestion 
of the narrow meaning which is now put into the words 
‘“‘dogmatist”’ and ‘‘dogmatism.” It meant doctrinal 
teaching such as a well-instructed man might give to 
his pupils. But all dogmatists were not wise, were not 
tolerant, did not so conduct their teaching as to com- 
mend themselves to the judgment and good opinion 
of others more charitable in disposition, or to those 
who differed from them in belief. So it has come to 
pass that dogmatism is of two kinds, good and bad. 

The dogmatist of the better kind is a man who studies 
to learn the principles which lie behind the facts of 
experience, who forms judgments, comes to conclu- 
sions, and finally has beliefs which are to him the guide 
of life. He trusts them; he acts according to them; 
he says, I feel, I believe, I know, I intend. His motives 
are good, and he believes that he has good cause to think 
and act as he does. He is, therefore, confident, resolute, 
courageous, and trustworthy. He is a dogmatist of 
the right kind, because that which he knows and be- 
lieves he makes the guide of his own action, but not 
the test of the sincerity or intelligence and sound think- 
ing of other men. He is resolute, but tolerant; posi- 
tive, but charitable; ready for action, but not the 
ors of those who do not march to the music that he 

ears. 

The other kind of dogmatist, the bad kind, the kind 
that has brought all dogmatic religion into contempt, 
is the one who says, You are foolish, mistaken, a wicked 
unbeliever and an evil-doer, if you do not accept my 
belief, if you do not share my feeling, if you do not 
accept my plan, if you do not adopt my interpretation 
of the facts of life and the principles which lie behind 
them. He says, I am right, and you are wrong; my 
motive is good, and your motive is bad; my belief is 
accurate, and yours is misleading and dangerous. The 
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¥ dogiatist of the wrong kind is resolute and intolerant; 


positive and uncharitable; ready for action, but dis- 
posed to pronounce maledictions upon all those who 
do not keep step with him in what he considers the 
way of duty. 

We sometimes say foolishly that in science there is 
no dogmatism, and nothing is taught by authority. 
The truth is that three-fourths of all the teachings of 
science are so positive and dogmatic that whoever 
denies them denies at the peril of being called a fool 
or a man of unbalanced mind. Moreover, for the ma- 
jority of men and women, the facts and principles of 
science are received on the authority of experts, and 
can be received in no other way. Of course, these facts 
and principles are such that any competent person, 
with sufficient opportunity, can verify the statements 
of the experts by making experiments for himself. This 
is a fundamental rule of science: whatever is received 
as the truth must be capable of verification by experi- 
ment. 

When we boast that we are free to think for ourselves, 
and that we take nothing upon authority, we are very 
careful not to challenge the statement that the earth 
goes around the sun, and not the sun around the earth; 
although not one man in a million ever made a calcula- 
tion to prove the truth of this statement. We accept 
upon the authority of those who know Kepler’s laws. 
Any one of us can glibly say that sound is caused by 
vibrations in the air; that light, heat, and electricity, 
which make themselves known to us by certain im- 
pressions made through our senses upon our brains, 
are caused by vibrations in the ether which fills all 
space; and that the undulations of a current of elec- 
tricity are expressed by the equation for the curve of 
sines. All true, no doubt; but who would know that 
these things are true, had not Newton, Kepler, Des- 
cartes, Kelvin, and Oliver Lodge worked at these prob- 
lems and reported to us the solutions? If a man doubts 
Peter Parley’s statement that the earth is round and 
like a ball seen swinging in the air, he had better keep 
the doubts to himself. ‘ 

That is to say, no men are so dogmatic and authori- 
tative in their teachings as the men of science. But 
also, being searchers after the truth, and knowing that 
new truth waits to be discovered by every earnest seeker, 
the true men of science have open minds. Some things 
they know are settled forever. They do not expect to 
change their belief concerning them, and they waste 
no time upon those who deny these things, because 
they know they are not ready to submit to the lawful 
authority of the intellect when it has done its proper 
work. But they know also that, besides these things 
that are known, at least one-fourth of the things they 
believe are not settled. ‘Their minds are open to change 
in regard to them, and behind this field of speculation 
in which they are working there is the unlimited field 
of truth, which could not be exhausted, even if one should 
work throughout eternity. ‘They are, therefore, tolerant, 
charitable, and mutually helpful when they are true 
to the first principles of science. 


There are exact sciences concerning- things which 


can be observed, handled, weighed, measured, and 
classified; but theology, sociology, political economy, 
and many things in the realm of the spirit are not 
capable of such fixity of outline and’ definition, And 
yet whoever believes anything concerning God, duty, 
immortality, the destiny of mankind, the mutual duties 
of human beings, and the right of every man to be 
;overned by his own conscience, has certain fixed beliefs 
1 which he agrees with all those who have a faith like 
} own, and beliefs such as his which are positive enough 
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to become the motives of action. In all these things 
what we have said about dogmatism, good and bad, 
applies with even greater force because the subjects 
dealt with are more extensive, involve mightier issues, 
and in man call for the exercise of the noblest powers. 


Industrial Wrongs. 


What are the wrongs in our present industrial system 
that occasion so much revolt and unrest? The grievance 
alleged is mainly that of unjust distribution of the fruits 
of the earth and the products of human toil. It is 
agreed that the earth brings forth sufficient food to 
nourish all her children, and that enough is or can be 
produced so that all may be comfortably clothed and 
housed. Yet in the midst of this plenty there are many 
who often suffer from hunger and cold. 

How many thus suffer unjustly, it is difficult to say; 
though, if there be but few, it is a wrong that should be 
set right if one knew how to apply the remedy. In our 
part of the world all who are regularly enlisted in the 
great industrial army, without doubt, have enough to 
eat and to wear. There is always a certain element of 
society whose disposition is that of the tramp, and who 
do not wish to work. Nobody cares very much, there- 
fore, whether or not they are sufficiently fed. But there 
is another class of people, possessing no great skill of 
brain or hand, whose place in the industrial army is 
always somewhat insecure. When changes occur, they 
are easily thrown out of employment, and they are likely 
to suffer much lack before they find another place in 
the ranks. The fortunes of this class are unstable, not 
only because of those disturbances which affect the 
business world, but also through the caprice of the em- 
ployers of labor.. As they, are by no. means necessary to 
the enterprises with which they are connected and as 
their places are easily filled, slight causes may lead to 
their dismissal. 4 

This is the class most deserving of sympathy and help, 
because their need is greatest. They, more than others, 
feel the pinch of social inequality and injustice. It is 
their case, above all, for which some remedy is demanded. 

But it is said that the laboring man, who gets enough 
out of the common store to supply in some fashion the 
physical wants of himself and his family, is still deprived 
of a large part of his just due. This perhaps is what 
most rankles in the common mind. Hand labor does 
not get its fair share of those good things which it helps 
to produce. Capital and business skill take more than 
rightfully belong to them, leaving the wage-earner to 
put up with a pitiful remainder. This is the charge 
now made continually, upon which the attempt to reach 
some new kind of industrial system chiefly rests. 

It may be granted that the common laborer nowhere 
receives what a generous mind would wish him to have. 
One would be glad to see the wages of all that work 
for hire much increased. But, as a matter of justice, 
who can say what is any man’s due asa servant of society 
other than that he is entitled to a comfortable living? 
What measure is there of the value of such service as 
any of us can render that enables us to say with pre- 
cision what portion of that which the labor of all pro- 
duces he should receive as his share? Some contribute 
more than others to the general prosperity. But who 
can apportion to each his reward in accordance with the 
worth of what he has done? 

In point of fact there is no such way of measuring the 
value of any man’s work. One may say and believe that 
great injustice is done him in that so little is doled out 
to him. But the disadvantage of his situation is that 
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he is utterly unable to prove this at the bar of public 
opinion. There is no way to decide what his share 
should be, as a matter of right and justice. He and 
those who believe with him may combine to enforce a 
larger recompense; but no one can say whether an old 
wrong is thus redressed or a new one is created. They 
have simply done, .in their turn, what they complain 
was done against them; they have used power to get 
for themselves all they could out of the common stock. 
Perhaps they get too much, perhaps not enough. Who 
knows? 

Some persons appear to think that all these matters 
are to be set right by the invention of a new industrial 
system. It is difficult to see how, unless we acquire 
some method, which all can accept, for measuring the 
value of the work which each person does. So long as 
the market price for labor, like everything else, has to 
be what it will bring or can be made to bring, what 
higher degree of equity can a new system reach? And, 
where there is confessed inequality of service, on what 
basis shall that inequality be accurately computed and 
recompensed? Alleviations of obviously oppressive con- 
ditions may be found in various ways. But what final 
cure is there for any industrial wrong save through the 
growth of knowledge and character? 

We can emancipate the slave; but we do not thereby 
solve his life-problem for him. On the contrary, we 
introduce him to a new set of problems from which 
slavery was his shield. We can stop some abuses by 
legislation; but it is a good deal like cutting down a 
bush which springs up with new vigor from its old roots. 

The truth is that, when men obtain sufficient enlighten- 
ment and acquire sufficient moral stature, they no 
longer try to oppress each other or to steal from each 
other. ‘Their effort then goes in the opposite direction, 
and they will be as generous in all their dealings as pru- 
dence will allow. But, until they come to that point 
of mental and spiritual development, they are very cer- 
tain to try to get out of their neighbor all they can; and 
there is no way by which their grasping endeavor can be 
very much frustrated. So long and so far as men want 
to grab, and think it necessary to grab, life is sure to be a 
grab game. ‘hat game will always be played at the 
expense of the ignorant and the weak. 


Current Copics, 


Mr. TaFv?’s interpretation, in his speech of acceptance, 
of the meaning of the Republican ‘‘anti-injunction”’ 
plank will not do much to placate those labor leaders 
who sympathize with the ideas of Mr. Gompers. Mr. 
Taft attacks the Democratic utterance with some 
asperity. He regards the demand for a jury trial in 
injunction cases as ‘‘an insidious attack upon the judicial 
system,’’ and points out that it would really benefit 
the ‘‘wealthy and unscrupulous’’ rather than the poor 
workingman. With his legal training he could hardly 
be expected to take any other view. Perhaps the most 
characteristic portion of his remarks on this subject is 
his assertion that the laborers who are not organized 
into unions have the same rights before the law as union 
men. ‘The truth of the assertion is obvious, but presi- 
dential candidates often have a way of ignoring even 
obvious truths when these are unpalatable to a consider- 
able body of voters. Privilege is as hateful in a democ- 
racy whether it is enjoyed by rich or poor, capital or 
labor. 

“a 


MEANWHILE Mr. Hearst has held his convention and 
put a national ticket in the field,—a ticket which cannot 
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be elected, of course, but which may draw a sufficient 
number of votes to affect the results in more than one 
State. Take New York, for instance. It must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Hearst ran for governor there two 
years ago and came within a measurable distance of 
election. Elsewhere, especially in the Middle West, 
the extreme radicalism of the Independence party may 
appeal to many who otherwise would vote for Mr. Bryan. 
The nominee of the party for President, Mr. Hisgen of 
Massachusetts, is a business man of ability and integrity, 
and it will not do to dismiss his candidacy as a mere 
revolt of the have-nots against the haves. It is clear, 
at all events; that even in the United States, where 
‘‘our marvellous prosperity’? has been the theme of 
impassioned panegyrics, there is considerable social 
and political unrest. Without attempting to decide 
upon the merits of the various nostrums offered, it may 
be said that all parties have moved a long way from their 
former positions. j 
ad 


CoNDITIONS in ,Cuba continue critical, despite the 
orderly nature of the elections of last Saturday. It 
must not be forgotten that the island has an American 
governor and American troops for the preservation of 
order. What will happen when our intervention ends 
it would be idle to predict. The threat of insurrection 
has been continually in evidence during the past few 
months, and the Liberals have intimated that, if the 
Conservatives were successful, there would be a renewal 
of internecine warfare. Gen. Menocal’s election next 
December might easily be the signal for rebellion. Itisa 
curious feature of the situation that, when Mr. Taft was 
in Cuba, he was supposed to favor the Liberals. But 
the elections of Saturday show that the preponderant 
sentiment in the island is Conservative. Both parties 
will probably be glad to have the United States with- 
draw next year. 
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ONE of the most radical experiments which any coun- 
try has made will result from the passage through 
Parliament of the Old-age Pensions Bill. It com- 
mits the United Kingdom to State aid as a right, not 
a charity, to the person incapacitated by reason of age 
from earning his living. The idea was vigorously ad- 
vocated by Mr. Chamberlain a number of years ago, 
but it has been left for the present government to put 
it into practice. The measure is purely paternal, not 
to say socialistic. Herein it differs from the German 
pension system, which is financed by the State, the 
employer, and the employee together. There is to be 
no compulsory insurance in Great Britain: the super- 
annuated workman, with no effort on his part, is to be 
protected from want as long as he lives. It is rather 
surprising that the English people as a whole should 
have accepted the proposal so calmly. The financial 
burden is going to be very heavy,—how heavy no one 
can tell. The Lords saw this, but the tradition that 
they have no right to amend a money bill was too strong 
for them to resist. Had they voted against the measure, 
there would undoubtedly have been a fresh outbreak 
against their continued participation in legislation. 


Pd 


Ir may be doubted if the recent Olympian games have 
done much to promote international friendship. There 
seems to be as bitter a rivalry in sport as in business. 
It is probable that the quarrels and accusations which 
marred the proceedings in London were mainly the 
result of a too strenuous desire to win. Unfortunately, 
the Americans apparently did more ‘‘kicking’’ than 
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any of the other visitors, in some cases clearly where 
it was unjustified. Thus the charge that the British 
team won the tug of war unfairly was patently absurd, 
so that it had to be withdrawn. Unsportsmanlike con- 
duct is alleged on all sides. One trouble seems to have 
been an imperfect understanding of the rules. The 
Americans were unreasonable in demanding that these 
should be modified to suit them. They tacitly accepted 
the conditions already laid down when they entered the 


contest. 
at 


WHEN, not so very long ago, Mr. Harriman obtained 
control of the Union and Southern Pacific lines and 
bought large holdings in the Illinois Central, New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio, there was 
an excited protest against this domination of the trans- 
portation interests of the country by a single man; and 
suit was brought successfully by the government to dis- 
solve the joinder of the Pacific lines. Yet, curiously 
enough, now that Mr. Harriman has come to the rescue 
of the Gould lines, opposition is comparatively feeble. 
The arrangement will involve the elimination of Mr. 
Gould as the ‘‘autocrat”’ of the system, though he would 
still be president of the roads. Mr. Harriman will 
presumably use his power to build up rather than de- 
stroy. Nevertheless there are certain dangers in the 
existence of such power, and at some time or other 
they will demand recognition and regulation. 


- 


THE Swiss Republic placed itself squarely on record 
on a great moral issue recently when the people, through 
the medium of the national referendum, decided to 
prohibit the manufacture and use of absinthe within the 
boundaries of the country. The act of prohibition 
will mean the loss of a large amount of revenue, both 
national and private, to the Swiss, inasmuch as the 
absinthe manufactured in Switzerland has commanded 
an excellent market throughout the world for many 
years, and the product of the Swiss distilleries is the best 
in the world. The vote of the electorate is the outcome 
of a vigorous agitation against the use of absinthe, which 
has reached spectacular proportions in France, where 
the injurious effects of the absinthe habit are reflected 
palpably upon the character of the population. 


Brevities. 


In all our large cities the original native American 
population is coming to be a small minority. 


To be consistent, Reginald J. Campbell ought to reduce 
his food and clothing to the style of John the Baptist. 


Would it do the world any good and help the sorrowful 
if all the happy people should give up their joy, and 
the intelligent should abandon the pursuit of art, science, 
and literature ? 


In regard to the age at which a young person should 
enter college we should say, get in as soon as it is con- 
venient without forcing the mind, and get out as soon 
as you can and pass on to something else. 


A new trick of the advertiser is to buy copies of some 
English or American publication of high class and rebind 
the numbers with local advertisements inserted in the 
fly-leaves or printed on covers prepared for the purpose. 


What lies before us in the religious world in the rest 
of the century no man knows, but we think certainly 
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the distinction between the religion of authority and 
the religion of freedom will make its mark deep in the 
life of the future. 


One of the reasons why some people cannot be quiet 
in vacation is that they do not enjoy their own society. 
They do not like to be alone and at rest because their 
minds and consciences are like the troubled sea that 
casts up mire and dirt. 


The question of polygamy in heathen lands troubles 
the missionaries. They are beginning to soften their 
judgments concerning the wickedness of those who, as 
one missionary said, have only just reached the standard 
of Abraham as to marriage. 


A good thing, not of minor importance, is the new at- 
titude of the liquor dealers toward the criminal adjuncts 
of the saloons. They see that it is not good business 
to maintain a place of resort to which the police go first 
of all when they wish to arrest a thief or a murderer. 


Rev. Joseph Wood of Birmingham makes a very good 
point when he says, ‘There may be such a thing as the 
congregation stoning the pulpit, but there is also such a 
thing as the pulpit stoning the congregation.”’ He has 
not suffered from the one and does not propose to do the 
other. 


Most of the good old stories get worn and spoiled with 
use and misquotation. Let us give the right version of 
one. Phillips Brooks said to Henry W. Bellows that the 
King’s Chapel Prayer-book was the Episcopal service 
watered. ‘To which Bellows replied, ‘‘Not watered, but 
washed.” 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Communion Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

As a body of believers, the church should use forms 
of worship quickened by the warmth of ritual and sym- 
bol. People are impressed by a liturgical: service, and, 
in the long run, no other kind of service will satisfy a 
worshipping congregation. 

The most beautiful rite, and of the highest spiritual 
significance, is the commemoration of the Last Supper 
of Jesus with his disciples. The Reformers and their 
descendants have encased it in a cheerless and forbidding 


atmosphere, and through four centuries they have 
observed it in a spirit of Pharisaism. In consequence 
many liberal churches have ceased its observance 
altogether. 


This is unfortunate, for the communion service is a 
memorial of the supreme sacrifice that man can make, 
and its observance by all the members of a congregation 
satisfies the inclusivg and reconciling spirit of love. 

It is pleasant to note that a movement has been started 
which is gaining momentum to unite the regular and 
Free Baptists in one denominational fellowship, and 
thus to abolish the practice of close communion in its 
last Protestant stronghold. 

We may, if we choose, omit the distribution of the 
emblems, or even dispense with the symbolic act of 
breaking bread and pouring wine; but we cannot afford 
to give up the use of stated occasions for commemorating 
the sacrificial death of the founder of our religion. 

The cross of Jesus was not accidental. Throughout 
his whole career it was looming and shining on his path- 
way. E. B. M. 


866 The 


Revocation. 


The loud day hath his earthly vesture shed, 
And wide beyond our seeming chance hath fled; 
The twilight hath her gleaming hair unbound, 
And wrapped within its shadows every sound, 


Beyond the darkened drift of green-bowed leas, 

The dim sails trail upon horizoned seas; 

And while the cricket, born in bondage, sings, 

My vagrant soul would spread Icarian wings. 
—Lilian Shuman Dreyfus. 


On Taking too Much Pains. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Frank R. Stockton was once driving with some friends 
who were visiting him at his country home, when he 
suddenly remembered that he had left lying on his desk 
the manuscript of a book he was then writing. He 
thought of the possibility that the house might catch 
fire in his absence and the manuscript be destroyed; and 
such was his popularity with the reading public at that 
time that he counted the possible loss of this unpublished 
book as more serious than even the destruction of the 
house, on which, it may be assumed, there was an 
adequate insurance. So he cut short his drive, turned 
back, and drove home to put the precious novel in his 
safe. 

This might fairly be considered an instance of excessive 
painstaking, of over-carefulness. To be sure, the im- 
pulse to end his drive, spoil his own and his friends’ 
pleasure, and beat a hasty retreat, as soon as he became 
obsessed with the mental picture of a burning house 


and a cremated manuscript, may well have proved almost- 


irresistible; but the shame of yielding to such fussiness 
ought to have overborne every other consideration. 
Can one imagine Sir Walter Scott as turning back to 
Abbotsford from an excursion to Melrose Abbey with a 
party of Edinburgh friends, in order to put away the 
inanuscript of “‘Rob Roy’’? Or is it possible to picture 
Shakespeare in the act of excusing himself abruptly 
from a jovial company on the plea that his ‘‘King Lear’’ 
had been inadvertently left where there was the thou- 
sandth part of a likelihood of its coming to grief? Who 
knows but if Stockton’s manuscript had been destroyed ,— 
a contingency that might perhaps be reckoned as one 
chance out of ten thousand,—the second writing ,of it 
might not have been such an improvement on the first 
as to bring him ample compensation, in artistic satis- 
faction, if not in dollars and cents? Why can we never 
learn to leave providence a wide margin for variations 
and more excellent modifications of our poor little plans 
and projects? The freedom of initiative that we de- 
mand for ourselves we are prone to deny to the destiny 
that shapes our ends. What can we expect Dame Fort- 
tune to do for us if we fetter her hand and foot? 

Sir John Millais once declared that the worst pictures 
he had ever painted were those on which he had be- 
stowed the most pains. Thackeray, on being charged 
with carelessness in a certain chapter of one of his books, 
replied that he had written that chapter over a dozen 
times, and each time worse than the preceding. Sir 
John had evidently learned from experience that, except 
the spirit animate the picture, they labor in vain that 
paint it; and to Thackeray, as to many another writer 
before and since, had come the conviction that, except 
inspiration dictate the book, the author writeth but in 
vain. 

The old maxim, ‘‘Take care of the pence, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves,” is, like all bits of 
proverbial wisdom, capable of being turned into foolish- 
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ness. Bearing in mind the wholesome admonition of 
Emerson’s Aunt Mary, that her nephew should “‘scorn 
trifles,’’ one is sometimes strongly moved to take thought 
only of the pounds, and let the shillings and pence shift 
for themselves. This earth is big enough and fertile 
enough to support all its inhabitants in comfort (and 
even a good deal more, if each man did his part) without 
our making ourselves mean and miserable with niggardly 
economies. Our, powers ate given us for higher uses. 
In some passage of personal reminiscence, James Freeman 
Clarke tells how he early became convinced of the un- 
wisdom of stopping to untie strings instead of cutting 
them. A bit of twine saved is no equal return for three 
minutes lost. One easily falls into a way of regarding 
painful economy and petty painstaking as virtues in 
themselves. But does not all nature around us teach 
a certain largeness and lavishness of method and ex- 
penditure? How infinitesimally small is the fraction 
of the sun’s light and heat that serves any known end, 
compared with the vast quantities of energy radiated 
into limitless space! Why should the mountain ash 
produce ten thousand scarlet berries every year, when 
one seed every ten years would more than preserve the 
species from extinction? The naturalist’s reply is 
familiar enough, but the fact remains that in Nature there 
is no painful husbanding of resources: she is a splendid 
spendthrift. She takes care of the orders and general 
and lets the individuals take care of themselves. 

Another reference to James Freeman Clarke may not 
come amiss. In his Autobiography he takes occasion 
to censure the pedantic fussiness of those teachers who 
discountenance all short cuts to the understanding of 
an ancient classic. He says of his grandfather—or, 
rather, of his step-grandfather, James Freeman, the 
gifted and liberal-minded minister of King’s Chapel— 
who taught him and his brother and sister Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics: ‘‘I did not know at the time what a . 
wonderful teacher he was. He anticipated sixty years 
ago the best methods of modern instruction. In the 
first place he made our studies interesting to us. Next 
he removed all unnecessary difficulties, and only required 
us to learn what was essential. ... When we came to a 
word we did not understand, he would tell us the meaning, 
but required us to repeat it again and again till he was 
sure we remembered it. To those who thought that 
this method made study too easy and that it did not 
discipline the mind, he answered: ‘The study of a foreign 
language can never be made too easy. There are always 
difficulties enough in it. But what mental discipline is 
there in turning over the pages of a dictionary? I tell 
these children the meaning of the word, just as the dic- 
tionary does; but I save them the time lost in the merely 
manual operation of turning over the leaves.’’” Cer- 
tainly, in this case the teacher’s method seemed to 
justify itself by the unusual amount of Greek and Latin 
read by the boy, with pleasure and understanding 
before he was ten years old. Still, it must be admitted 
that Dr. Clarke’s fine scorn of trifles makes him overlook 
the not unimportant training a pupil may get from hunt- 
ing up words in the lexicon and learning to select, in 
each instance, the one meaning best suited to the passage 
before him. In general, however, the protest against 
painstaking pedantry is admirable. 

Genius is often defined as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains; but it is also an equal capacity for re- 
fraining from fussiness. The commander of genius, 
whether in war or in civil government or in the industrial 
world, is the one who knows how to confine his energies 
to the important things and ‘to leave details to nis wisely 
chosen subordinates. 

The nemesis of excessive painstaking is sometimes 
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remarkably apt, and of a kind that satisfies the demands 
of poetic justice. A friend of the writer was once explor- 
ing the wilds of South America. The fear of contracting 
some tropical fever or other infectious disease was so 
constantly with him that he, and he alone of his party, 
took pains never to drink unboiled water; and he alone 
of his party was seized with typhoid fever. Somewhat 
similar, though less aptly illustrative, was the case of 
a young doctor, cousin to the writer, who went all the 
way to Paris to perfect himself in ophthalmology, and 
then came home only to fall a victim to a serious affection 
of the eyes, from which, however, he in time recovered. 
If we hold our minds down to the level of typhoid fever 
germs or other bacteria, or make the ailments of some 
one organ our chief interest in life, Nature seems to know 
how to remind us, with an unmistakable irony in the 
reminder, that we are not living up to our highest possi- 
bilities. If we spend our strength in taking care of the 
pence, in the belief that. self-dependent pounds will 
somehow be evolved, we may have to count pennies 
instead of pounds all our lives. 

To us anxious, over-careful, ultra-conscientious New 
Englanders, with many of. the penurious traits of our 
thrifty ancestors still clinging to us and our Puritan 
conscience making our lives unnecessarily hard and 
unlovely, there is one Scriptural admonition that should 
be especially salutary,—the advice that bids us seek 
first the supremely important things (the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness” is the New ‘Testament 
language), and to rest assured that all the lesser needs 
will be supplied. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


The Recreations of a Sketcher. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Sketching seems to bring one closer to nature than 
all other forms of outdoor occupation. The joy you 
feel in sitting under an umbrella, in the shade of trees, 
beside a stream, on-the edge of a forest, is a joy quite 
unlike anything connected with a ramble, a saunter, a 
constitutional, or even a five-mile sprint. You enter 
thus more completely into the scheme of things. Obser- 
vation becomes a new pleasure. The delicate tones and 
nuances of the landscape reveal themselves in fresh 
beauty. The sailing clouds, the gentle breeze ruffling 
the leaves, the peace that falls around you, is akin to the 
untroubled rapture the naturalist enjoys in watching 
the habits of sky and furtive animals or birds. 

The artistic product of the sketcher may be of the 
feeblest, but the joy is just the same. It seems akin to 
the sentiment of the poet who says,— 


“What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me,’’— 


the compensation for much abortive effort that helps to 
even the account and balance in which good and evil 
are summed up. You wil] have your try at things that 
never have been painted,—pure sunlight, the thousand 
half-tones and vibrations of shadow, the glorious tumult 
of wind-blown trees. With the great master these things 
are paint and suggestion, a subtle something mixed with 
colors, called soul; with the tyro, only paint. 

But, when once bitten by the love of sketching, you go 
in for life just for love of the fascinating occupation. 
The memory of the places where you have sketched 
becomes a precious possession,—the old archways and 
church towers of Italy, the ancient gardens with mossy 

fountains and noseless statues and groups of cypresses 
and umbrella pines, the silvery shimmer of olive orchards, 
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the chalets of the high Alps, the cottage interiors of 
Normandy and Brittany, the flower-gardens of England 
and cottages smothered in rose-vinés. These, and many 
more, make up the artist’s mental sketch-book, and are 
a priceless possession. 

The blue days, the gray days, the golden days, do not 
The summers do not die. All 
seasons take on a new lustre and charm, and are filled 
with precious suggestions. If the sketching grounds at 
home are not as rich and varied as those abroad, they are 
still abundant and beautiful. There is the old quarry 
with its groups of big branchy oaks, the smooth grassy 
foreground scattered over with gray boulders and the 
outcropping of the native rock, the lazy little brook 
lined with rushes, the old hummocky pasture climbing 
to higher ground, and peeps of hills steeply clad with 
dark green forest; the little glen with its fern-clad sides, 
the rich red of its pine needles under twisted and con- 
torted trees clinging on to the earth, with their toes 
Only the sketcher appreciates 
these homely places at their true value. 

How delightful the sense of seclusion in one of these 
nooks, of being hidden away from all intruders! The 
peace of remoteness and silence, save for the chirping of 
a pheebe, is absolute. Overhead thick clustered boughs 
of a pine admit only scattering sunbeams. Downy 
clouds, tinged with mauve and pale pink, lie about in 
the sky, like newly washed fleeces. Some secret bit of 
beauty that seems all your own becomes as precious as 
a gold mine. But there are various lets and hindrances 
to sketching—to the absolute bliss of the oceupation— 
with which one must count. Among them may be named 
the pest of gnats, flies, and mosquitoes that seem more 
virulent and aggressive to the artistic aspirant than to 
other mortals. When forced to cover one’s face with 
a veil, to shield one’s hands with gloves, your ardor may 
be somewhat modified, but by no means quenched. 
Then cows and boys always have to be reckoned with,— 
cows because of their long horns and inordinate curi- 
osity that soon makes you the nervous centre of a bovine 
group, boys because of a spirit of investigation and 
critical judgment that goes far beyond the torture of 
gnats or mosquitoes. 

Boys go everywhere. There is no place, however se- 
cluded, in the countryside that they do not explore at 
frequent intervals. Ona fine breezy morning, say, you 
have established yourself, as you suppose, with cunning 
purpose, in a little leafy nook, backed by some thick 
trees and well screened from the sun. Catbirds and 
phoebes are singing deliciously overhead, and a fine 
stretch of country lies before you. Insects chirp, the 
wind makes gentle music. After an hour of quiet, satis- 
fying work you realize the conditions are too good to 
last. A scramble through the bushes, a loud, shrill 
whistle, indicate the approach of the enemy. Yes, the 
inevitable boy is on hand, and the following conversation 
ensues :— 

‘“‘What be you doin’ ?” he asks. 

“Can’t you see?”’ 

**Oh, drorin’. Lemme look.” 

‘“Please don’t trouble me.” 

‘“This is paw’s field. He can drive you out.” 

‘“‘He wouldn’t,’’ you answer with assurance. 
too much of a gentleman.” 

The boy with the snub nose and freckled face grins 
conceitedly. ‘‘You might let me see your picture, and 
I could tell you if it’s right.” He squirms and wriggles 
round at your back. 

‘“‘What’s that thing on the hill?” pointing a grimy 
finger. 

‘“That’s a barn,’ you answer confidently. 


‘*He’s 
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‘‘Golly! I believe that’s paw’s barn, and it ain’t a bit 
like.’’ 

“Tt’s an idealized barn,’ you remark, trying not to 
feel hurt by this severe judgment passed upon your 
work. 

‘“‘What’s an idolized barn? 
or oats or stalls for the horses nor nothin’. 

“By the way, aren’t you playing truant? ‘They’ll get 
after you at school.” 

“Golly, how green you are! 
Satt’day ?” 

You feel deeply humiliated at being tripped up so 
fatally by the boy. ‘‘Look here, I think I have five cents 
in my pocket. Would you go away and amuse yourself ? 
You might buy some taffy or pop.” 

““T don’t want no pop, and I have money of my own.” 
And he makes a few pennies jingle in his pocket. ‘“‘I 
mean to stay right here as long as you do.” 

“Would ten cents be an object?” 

“No, ma’am. I might consider a quarter.” 

You refuse to go so deep in bribery and corruption. 

“Vou’re afraid of cows, ain’t you: pe? 

No answer. 

“T know you be, and they’re lettin’ in a whole lot to 
this pasture.”’ 

“Bulls?” you ask timidly and almost in a whisper. 

‘Two,’ he answers solemnly. ‘‘One awful. You bet- 
ter run.” 

You act on your tormentor’s advice, and, gathering up 
your traps, make for the bars as best you can. When 
you reach a place of safety on the public rose the boy 
grins broadly. 

SCAan’'t no bulls,’ he says with an air of malicious 
triumph. ‘‘Jest wanted to see you run.’ 


” 


It wouldn’t hold no hay 
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How Materialism Overreaches Itself. 


BY AXEL LUNDEBERG. 


“Truth will out,” for Magna est veritas et prevalebit! 
We might suppress it for a while, but it will sprout 
up again as soon as the environments allow it, as the 
grass that is growing even in the crevices of the rocks 
and on the cement pavements of our streets! 

About once or twice every year there is going up a 
wail that Christianity, and with it the hope of immor- 
tality, now has expired. Humanity has at last waked 
up from its long sleep, and become sane and sober. 
Man dies—and shall never live again. ‘This is the ver- 
dict of materialism, and it would seem that modern 
science is about to accept it. An indication of this 
tendency is the fact that the best and most eager efforts 
of our great minds is becoming more and more secu- 
larized. People now care less for the once so important 
hereafter, while their concerns are becoming more and 
more concentrated around the now. Instead of theology 
and metaphysics it is now the exact sciences, geology, 
astronomy, chemistry, physics, sociology, and so forth, 
that occupy the attention of the most advanced, refined, 
and cultured in all classes. And in religion the centre 
of gravity, the pivot around which everything revolves, 
has been removed from God and heaven to earth and 
ethics. 

But it is remarkable that, while modern science has 
gone so far in observing and ‘recounting and arranging 
facts, it has not advanced one single step in accounting 
for or explaining these same facts. On the contrary 
the greater the number of facts is that has come under 
observation, the deeper has become the always so in- 
tricate problem and mystery of their meaning. We 


see nothing but effects, while their underlying causes’ 


are as much a mystery as they ever were, from the child- 
hood of the human race.. Sometimes our wisest men 
think that they have explained a fact or discovered a 
law, but then suddenly another fact appears that does 
away with the newly established law, and makes another 
explanation necessary. 

It took humanity a very long time to conclude from 
the mass of accumulated facts that history is an evolu- 
tion. The idea of progress, now so commonplace, was 
not long ago perfectly unknown. We need not go far 
back in time to find the idea~of stability in its place. 
What was-had ever been, and was going to be forever— 
always the same. There was nothing new under the 
sun. But, as civilization advanced so far as to arrive 
at some more marked milestones on the way, a vantage 
ground was gradually established, which furnished a 
standard of comparison, by means of which our thinkers 
and philosophers could establish it as a fact that hu- 
manity, with all its institutions,—in fine, human society, — 
was on a forward march. ‘The old was seen everywhere 
to die, while the new was budding up in its place. It 
was soon noticed that this progress, this ceaseless evo- 
lution, was a growth. Later on it was hinted at, and 
at last discovered that it was an organic growth. Soci- 


~ ology as an independent science was eagerly taken hold 


of and developed by our materialistic scientists. It 
proved to be the materialistic science par preference. 
It became the most popular of all the fads of our fact- 
mad time. There at last we had found a terra firma. 
Here at last we were standing on a ground resting not 
on dissipating mists, but on bottom-rock facts. Here 
imagination or metaphysics and empty speculations 
had no sway. Everything was matter or tangible facts, 
and all the wonderful phenomena of social growth simon- 
pure matter all through. 

But hast du mir gesehen, Les extrémes se touchent. 
On its strongest ground and in its most formidable 
fortress, materialism, like a venomous reptile, having 
nothing else to attack, bites its own’ tale and commits 
suicide. ‘‘Facts, facts,’ it cries, ‘‘give me more facts, 
and I will prove to you that there is nothing but matter. 
All known facts prove that, don’t you know?” Granted 
that it be so, which by no means is sure, might there 
not be some hitherto unknown facts that prove the 
opposite? Facts might be stubborn, but they are 
two-edged swords. 

It was at last discovered that social progress is an 
organic growth. Let us now go a step further. What 
does this statement mean? Simply this: society is 
an organic something engaged in the process of growth. 
It, therefore, must be a living entity. Why not a living 
being? A being with will and understanding, self- 
consciousness and organs to execute the dictates of its 
will? Yes, why not? But you don’t mean to say that 
society is a human being or a being similar to us? Yes, 
precisely so, Mr. Materialist, and, more than that, a 
human being whom you never have seen, and whom 
you cannot discover neither by microscope nor by 
telescope, thus an invisible being, -whose existence, never- 
theless, can be proved and established beyond the possi- 
bility of any doubt by just these same facts you have 
discovered, classified, and arranged in battle array in 
defence of your own pet theories. 

A close study of social growth will reveal to us the 
astounding fact that our human societies are human 
beings. Invisible beings, that is true, but intensely 
active, alive, and vigorous, growing from childhood 
to manhood and old age just like you and me. But, 
more than that, if we take pains to pursue our obser- 
vations we will find that human societies so closely 
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resemble human organisms as to make the correspond- 
ence between them absolutely perfect. Human _ so- 
cieties ‘have heads and brains, arms, hands, feet, heart 
and lungs, a nervous system and blood vessels,—in fine 
every organ that we have. But these organs are in 
most cases still embryonic, at least in the larger societies, 
such as, for instance, races not yet fully developed into 
national unities and especially in the greatest of all 
societies, humanity, which as yet is in a protoplasmic 
state of existence. But not only the great societies, 
races, and nations are living organic beings. The same 
is equally true about smaller, yea, even the smallest 
societies or organizations. They are all of them human 
beings closely corresponding to ourselves in one and 
every detail. Human societies, therefore, are also 
exposed to the same diseases as human beings. Yea, 
these diseases have the same characteristics, some of 
them being acute and some chronic, some peculiar to 
social childhood, some to adolescence, and some to 
mature age. As soon as a smaller society has fully 
developed and reached maturity, it will drift, following 
the law of attraction, towards other societies of a similar 
nature, and with them form the germs or nucleuses of 
other and larger ones. ‘This process of coalescence will 
continue until they all have reached maturity, when 
they will form one great and harmonious unit,— 
humanity,—the greatest and most perfect human being 
of which we can conceive. 

Well, this is not drawing on imagination. Every- 
thing that has been said is derived from and founded 
on simple, hard, and stubborn facts. Social science 
is as materialistic as anything can be. Materialism 
can never stand on a more materialistic ground than 
that supported by ‘“‘social statics.” And still right 
here it meets its fate. It overreaches itself and dies. 
For the very facts that constitute its foundation point 
to and prove the existence of invisible beings of a much 
higher intelligence, and more perfect organization than 
any that ever left a footmark on mundane clay. 

, RasIcaco, Ini - 


The Institutional Church. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


While the harmony of the spiritual and the physical 
world as parts of one scheme must be assumed, men 
have met with much difficulty in actually working it 
out. Philosophy has split up into leading schools 
and many minor ones, according to the predominance 
of one or the other of these two elements or the manner 
in which they have been reconciled. Religion has 
separated itself from practical wisdom along the same 
line of discussion, and, in conceiving and fulfilling its 
own purposes, has missed in one degree or another the 
immediate advantages and excellences associated with 
human life. The world, the flesh, and the devil has been 
a trinity of evil behind which the good man has gone 
into hiding. Indeed, the devil has arisen in_ belief 
largely as the strongest expression and personification 

of an hostility between the two worlds which was felt 
to be undeniable. And yet there must be a strange 
want of power or of wisdom or of grace in the creative 
agency if the discord between mind and master has 
reached to the extent of a rival throne of evil. We 
can explain inadequacy and dissension in men’s thoughts 


and actions, but it is quite another thing to admit them 


_in the original scheme of things. 
_ At times in the Christian faith this sense of division 
nas been in the foreground, and it has always cast a 
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dark shadow on the progress of events. Natural religion 
and revealed religion have not only stood for unequal 
and conflicting sources of knowledge, the need of har- 
mony between them has ceased to be felt. 

We are so imbedded in a natural system of things, 
so surrounded by conditions and motives of action that 
we cannot escape, that any revelation which opposes 
man in his ultimate spiritual purposes to the true trend 
of the world places him in a position of hopeless con- 
flict. Either the world must be remade or man must 
be remade or discord remain eternal. In any case, 
we belong to a system so out of joint with itself, that 
reconstruction becomes imperative. 

There is a certain degree of truth in this alleged 
division, and yet we must regard it as superficial rather 
than profound, transient rather than permanent, and 
so unreal that it will wholly disappear in the progress 
of events. A reconciliation is even now hidden in the 
world, as certainly as summer is in the heart of winter, 
and is sure to issue in the kingdom of heaven. God’s 
will is fully done in all realms. We are under two great 
commands, the love of God and the love of man, on 
which ‘hang all the issues of life. These commands 
cannot be separately obeyed: they are understood 
together and followed together. We cannot love God 
understandingly and fail to love our fellow-men, nor 
fittingly love our fellow-men aside from their and our 
relation to God. God is known in his works, and that 
work which must adequately reveal him is the human 


‘household. We believe in God as the one controlling 


agent ina rational world. If that world is ill-ordered, 
hostile to spiritual quality, the argument for a Divine 
Being is so broken and disjointed that we cannot accept 
it. No revelation can restore this faith which does 
not, at the same time, reillumine the world, and make 
it the first term in cosmic order. Belief vanishing at 
this point vanishes at all points, and darkness rushes 
in on every side. If creation is to be divine, it must 
be completely divine in all its parts, of one tenor. Any 
antagonism between man and the world, any conflict 
between body and mind, between what he should be 
and what the world tends to make him to be, is discord 
of the most hopeless character. We may-be slow to 
see the true meaning of events, but, if in the last analysis 
they are irreconcilable, all our insights and all our efforts 
are at fault. 

If we take a great inventor, like Edison, we may-say, 
if we will, that the world is resistful to him, but the 
assertion does not express the real relation; the world 
is fitted rather to call out and discipline all his powers 
and make him the wonderful man he is. Both the 
spiritual world and the physical world, as they con- 
front each other in his workshop, are responsive to each 
other: all obstacles are overcome, all perplexities re- 
moved, and achievement sees and takes the throne in 
one act. ‘The same is true of all spiritual development. 
The spiritual aspiration is called out and the spiritual 
success achieved by one indevisable process. We are 
not taught to pray, Thy kingdom come, till it lies straight 
before us. We are not praying that the world may be 
remade to suit the Divine mind, but that we may discover 
the Divine mind in the events about us, the half-hidden 
life that ever lies at their centre. 

The embodiment of the spiritual in the physical, 
the completion of the physical through the spiritual, 
are, beyond all comparison, the central idea in the move- 
ment of events, in the reconciliation of period with 
period, part with part, as the end approaches. ‘The 
religious man is constantly losing sight of this consum- 
mation, and offering some ecclesiastical relation, some 
doctrinal creed, some suitable ritual as the thing which 
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we have most immediately in hand; as certainly the 
first, if not the last point in regeneration. Here is the 
life of the world: on this pivot its revolutions are 
hinging. 

In the mean time the world itself, as the arena of action, 
lies little cared for, ungoverned and unguided. The 
conflict between thoughts and actions, methods and 
results, remains the most painful fact of experience. 
The streams of religious and of secular activity flow end- 
lessly on, side by side, and mingle but rarely and ineffectu- 
ally in any new current. Religion is liable to become 
superstitious, partial, irrational; and social effort to be 
sensuous, indifferent, sceptical. The two movements, 
instead of interpreting and sustaining each other, fall 
into a conflict which still farther weakens and perverts 
them both. ‘‘The battle universal of old things passing 
away, and all things becoming new has its summary and 
animating heart in radicalism against the church. There, 
as in its flaming core and point of focal splendor, does the 
heroic worth that lies in each side of the quarrel most 
clearly disclose itself.’’ 

We are apt to suppose that the adherents of faith in 
any given community, and those who simply live in its 
shadow are more diverse from each other than they really 
are. The general social sentiment takes shape collec- 
tively. Minor concessions and oppositions are lost sight 
of, interests and pleasures, pursued in common, shape the 
standards of action. The religious sentiment has one 
way of construing events, and the secular sentiment 
another, but neither entirely excludes the other. The 
religious mind lays vigorously hold of the first command, 
and the secular mind of the second command; but 
neither interprets them together. Thus a sharp criti- 
cism, sometimes latent, sometimes open, lies between 
the two divisions, and yields different phases of hostility. 
The irreligious man, disposed to yield something to the 
sanctity of his neighbor, may yet feel that that neighbor 
is strangely deficient in some of the ordinary virtues of 
action. Or the religious man may hold to both com- 
mands in a very partial and defective way, and so present 
a character and phraseology in the prayer-meeting very 
different from those associated with him in the street. 
Thus we have a religious confession and a business 
morality in the same person or in the same church quite 
hostile to each other, and incapable of any concord save 
that which may arise from ignorance. Or the more 
thoughtful and conscientious man may become aware 
of the fatal inconsistency and inadequacy of Christian 
faith, and begin to oppose to it beliefs resting on a broader, 
more sympathetic view of men’s spiritual wants. Thus 
we have that real and painful conflict between con- 
ventional religious feeling and a profound sense of spirit- 
ual truth. The Christian is deeply conscious of initial 
convictions which express his relation to the spiritual 
world, and the radical is, in the same measure, aware of 
the essential conditions of growth which must accom- 
pany and develop these principles of faith, and give 
power to the spiritual features of human life. It is this 
far-sightedness and this short-sightedness which are 
recognized in the conflict which runs in so many ways 
through the personal history of our time. Goethe is 
held in high esteem by some because of what is called his 
Catholic temper, while to others he seems to lack the 
distinctions, the elevations, and depressions which are 
strong features in the spiritual landscape. This divided 
tendency is seen in the Newman brothers: the one takes 
refuge in the most pronounced form of faith, the other 
escapes into the open field of right seeing and right en- 
deavor. The man of churchly tendencies has a more 
sympathetic, varied, and correct apprehension of the real 
terms of growth among men, of what alone will make the 
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kingdom of heaven. The intuitionalist requires a 
more pervasive personal sense of the spiritual force 
centred in physical things, which root far down in the 
soil of the world and thence work upward into the light 
of day. 

The Christian must learn so to live in the world and 
with the world that its coming perfection shall be no 
surprise to him, shall leave nothing not called for in 
its own development. His sense of God must arise 
from the daily revelation of creation and history as they 
commingle, pushing toward—a rational life. If this be 
true, the Church must retain its contro! by a conviction 
of the spiritual powers and spiritual functions com- 
mitted to it, and at the same time be aware that all 
needed agents are already operative in the world, and 
are waiting to be called out and combined according 
to their own true nature. Winter and summer, things 
in the earth and over the earth, are preparing the garni- 
ture of life, not as something foreign to men, but some- 
thing they are learning to see in their true relations, 
and handle under, their own laws. 

These are the insights and sentiments which lead to 
the institutional church. A church that looks outward 
and downward, but looks from the heights of spiritual 
being. The midweek meeting has living power be- 
cause it is in contact, at close quarters, with the present 
work of the world. The vineyard of God is being fertil- 
ized, planted, and cultivated with the oversight and 
skill which bring to the surface all the resources, physi- 
cal and spiritual, individual and (collective, which make 
it to be a joint product of divine wisdom and human 
fidelity. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


The deepest want of man is not a desire for happiness, 
but a craving for peace; not a wish for the gratification 
of every desire, but a craving for the repose of acqui- 
escence in the will of God.—U pham. 


ed 


Nature is just toward men. It recompenses them 
for their sufferings; it renders them laborious, because 
to the greatest toils it attaches the greatest rewards. 
Montesquieu. 

& 


A man conscious of enthusiasm for worthy aims is 
sustained under petty hostilities by the memory of 
great workers who had to fight their way, not without 
wounds, and who hover in his mind as patron saints, 
invisibly helping.—George Eliot. 


& 


General notions about sin and salvation can do you no 
good in the way of the blessed life. As in a journey you 
must see milestone after milestone fall into your rear, 
otherwise you remain stationary, so in the grand march 
of a noble life one paltriness after another must dis- 
appear, or you have lost your chance.—Prof. Blackie. 


Pd 


It is no small wisdom to keep silence in an evil time, 
and in thy heart to turn thyself to God, and not to be 
troubled by the judgment of men. Let not thy peace 
depend on the tongues of men; for, whether they judge 
well or ill of thee, thou art not on that account other than 
thyself. Where are true peace and glory? Are they not 
in God ?—Isabella Fitz Mayo. 
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If self be denied for the good of others, we receive 
immensely more than we bestow; we multiply our 
avenues of enjoyment; we are refreshed and gladdened 
by every stream and rill of beneficent, kind office and 
genial feeling that flows from our abundance or trickles 
from our scanty resources; we have as many fountains 
of happiness as there are hearts and lives to whose hap- 
piness we minister.—Andrew Peabody. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Poison of Apprehension. 


BY REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 


The thing which I greatly feared is come upon me.—Jop. iii. 25. 


These words of ancient Holy Writ have had their truth 
verified by recent scientific experiments. A few years 
ago the United States government started a psycho- 
physical laboratory in Washington, in charge of Prof. 
Elmer Gates, a trained psychologist and scientist. His 
aim was to show the intimate connection between mind 
and body by demonstrating that feelings of fear and 
unhappiness actually create chemical products in the 
body harmful to the muscles and injurious to the nerves. 
On the other hand he endeavored to prove that feelings 

of good will and cheerfulness create chemical products 
which in the highest degree are conducive to physical 
health and strength. By a series of interesting experi- 
ments and tests not to be entered upon here, he showed 
that every bad emotion produces a chemical change in 
the bodily tissues depressing to the spirits and poisonous 
to the system; that every good emotion produces a 
chemical change in the nerves and fibres of .the body 
cheering to the spirit and bracing to the constitution. 

To an extent which we do not realize we are mind- 
builders as well as body-builders. To a certain extent 
all are spiritual architects. We have it within our power 
to build up a moral organism which is beautiful and 
attractive or one which is ugly and repellent. Much 
depends on the entertainment we give to unpleasant 
thoughts and depressing feelings. On account of the 
havoe which they work in our inmost natures they carry 
their own condemnation with them. They break up the 
They are the 
persistent foes of moral growth. ‘They choke the springs 
of generous impulse. They darken every future pros- 
pect. If we are hospitable to them, their gratitude is 
shown in the misery and suffering which they bestow 
upon us. If we habitually dwell and breathe in their 
atmosphere, we soon lose the capacity for drinking in 
the stimulating air of a more robust ethical life. If we 
yield to their baneful influence, we shall find it more 
and more difficult to recover our hold on a saner and 
more healthful habit of thinking and feeling. ‘To harbor 
unworthy emotions is morally and spiritually perilous as 
well as bodily hurtful. 

“Anybody,” says a writer on this experiment of Prof. 
Gates, ‘‘may go into the business of building his own 
mind. ‘The thinking organ undergoes perpetual changes 
in cell-structure and is never finished. Whereas every 
one is, in a manner, the architect of his own brain, he 
may begin alterations at any time. Even in old age it is 
not too late. Let the esoteric mind-builder systemati- 
cally devote an hour each day to calling up pleasant ideas 
and memories. Let him summon those finer feelings of 
benevolence and unselfishness which are called up in 

ordinary life only now and then. Let him make this 
@ regular exercise, like swinging dumb-bells. Let him 
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gradually increase the time devoted to these psychical 
gymnastics, giving to them sixty or ninety minutes per 
diem. At the end of the month he will find the change 
in himself surprising. The alteration will be apparent 
in his actions and thoughts. It will have been regis- 
tered in the cell-structure of his brain. Cells useful for 
good thinking will have been well developed, while others 
productive of evil will have shrunk. Morally speaking, 
the man will be a great improvement on his former self. 

Prof. Gates, in his work, speaks of unpleasant or bad 
emotions as really generating physical poisons in the 
human body. We are therefore justified in calling 
such feelings moral and spiritual poisons. Now we are 
warned of the danger of chemical or medical poisons by 
the labels which the scientist or druggist uses, but un- 
fortunately we have not yet reached the stage of ethical 
development where we can unmistakably detect every 
harmful spiritual poison and cry to ourselves and others, 
Beware! Would that we could! There would be a good 
deal more genuine happiness in the world as well as a 
good deal more sound health. Because of our uncer- 
tainty we dabble in moral poisons to our souls’ hurt. 
Often we entertain demons uriawares. Very likely we 
have never dreamed that certain emotions which we hug 
to our breasts are eating the heart out of us. Doubtless 
we fancy that some feeling only gives a pungency to 
existence, when in reality its bitterness forecasts the 
death of all high and generous resolves. The giving way 
to the emotions whose sharp flavor relieves the day of 
its monotony may be yielding to the sting of future 
moral pain. 

Among these poisonous feelings none is more universal, 
none is more harmful, than apprehension. Vf man did 
but know it, this is his worst enemy. It must not, how- 
ever, be confounded with that natural and instinctive 
feeling which every true man or woman has in the pres- 
ence of a task of great responsibility or face to face with 
a trying obligation. Every modest soul is filled with 
a sense of humility, a consciousness of the inadequacy 
of all effort, in striving to be equal to the pressing need 
of the day or in trying to meet the wider opportunity of 
the morrow. Only the self-complacent and the foolish 
have no anxiety as to results when wrestling with a hard 
problem. he wise and the humble are not so sure. 
They cannot help fearing a little. Their mental and 
spiritual make-up forces them to have a few doubts. 

But this slight feeling of uneasiness ought to be differ- 
entiated from that strong feeling of fear which shows 
itself in constant brooding on the dark side of every 
Such foreboding is a sinister influence in 
every life swayed by it. It permeates the system like 
a subtle poison, producing ultimately an ill-controlled 
body, an ill-regulated mind, an undisciplined spirit. It 
throws about the victim of it an atmosphere surcharged 
with defeat and despair. It makes him the prey of the 
gloomiest surmises. But it does more than this: it 
actually brings about in many cases the thing most 
dreaded, the disease one is most afraid of, the loss one 
fears, the tragic termination to the union of hearts in 
marriage or friendship too much brooded over. Unless 
the feeling can be checked, or, better still, be displaced 
by a hopeful attitude, no safeguard can be erected 
against the possible occurrence of the dreaded evil. 
Fascinated by the very horror of the thing, you are 
drawn on against your will into a condition where you 
realize that your own harassing fears have really trans- 
formed a possibility into a probability, and a probability 
into a certainty. Saas) 

Unhealthful brooding can have but one inevitable 
result. The disquieting idea must be literally shaken 
out of the mind, the disconcerting emotion must be 
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forced from its vantage-ground, otherwise the sad con- 
fession of the author of the book of Job will voice a 
present truth,—‘‘The thing which I greatly feared is 
come upon me.” With what philosophic accuracy and 
scientific precision he speaks. His words are as exact 
an approximation to truth as if they were the utter- 
ances of the head of some modern psycho-physical 
laboratory. ‘This old seer evidently knew some of the 
laws of human nature. This truth, that the thing we 
greatly fear is likely to come upon us unless we stop 
worrying about it, is clearly illustrated in a recent address 
by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of the Harvard Medical School, 
physician to out-patients at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. x 

‘‘Doctors and nurses are often unwilling to admit that 
fear causes disease because the mind-curists have so long 
said that it did, but there is scarcely a week that I do 
not have to write upon several of the record slips in the 
out-patient department the diagnosis, ‘Apprehension.’ 
A man comes to us complaining of a trifling pain in his 
chest, but also sleepless, without appetite, losing weight, 
too weak to work,—all because the trifling pain happens 
to be in the spot where he has been told his heart is. I 
examine his heart, find it wholly normal, tell him so 
with all the emphasis I can express, and add that he 
couldn’t die if he tried, will probably live to be a hundred: 
in the mean time he must go to work and put the idea 
of heart trouble out of his head once for all. In three 
days that man will be a changed being. You will hardly 
recognize him,as the same. He believed me because he 
heard me tell the patient just ahead of him that he had 
heart trouble and could never hope to work again. 
Believing me, he began to sleep and eat, to work, to love 
life, and to throw from his shoulders the millstone of 
fear that had been weighing him down.” 

In all ranges of experience is not apprehension the 
besetting fear which robs us of joy and peace? Perhaps 
it is more prevalent to-day than ever before. ‘The ad- 
vance of the world has not brought entire happiness in 
its train. The dangers of civilization have made our 
hold on life seem less secure. Every man, no matter 
what his work, maybe feels that his tenure of office is 
less certain than it was on account of the fearful pressure 
of competition in every direction. We are more and 
more fearful that the distractions of modern life will 
give to our friendships more of the nature of a limited 
lease than of an unlimited comradeship. In many a 
family the shadow of worry and anxiety rests on faithful 
souls who see with pain that the centre of attraction and 
interest to altogether too many of the household is every- 
where but the home. It may be that these are necessary 
evils which have fallen upon us, but they certainly add 
to the burden of apprehension which presses heavily 
upon us. : 

But we cannot justly charge the time spirit with being 
responsible for all the apprehension which makes life 
miserable. We ourselves must not flinch from shoulder- 
ing a good deal of the responsibility for these foolish and 
gloomy forebodings. How unwise it is to indulge in 
them, experience ought to teach us. We begin to fear, 
for example, that we are not holding our own in the 
race for success, and by and by discover, to our dismay, 
that the very qualities of sluggishness and dulness which 
we dreaded are showing themselves in a slackened speed. 
We allow our dark suspicions to play about a friend’s 
half-understood motives and purposes, and then, to our 
horror, wake up some morning bereft of the desire for 
his companionship. We project our haunting fears into 
the future, and are mightily surprised some day to find 
them waiting for us not as dim spectres, but as grim 
realities, We throw ourselves into a stream of poisonous 
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emotion, and, behold! it carries us swiftly away from 
health and courage and hope and trust and happiness. 

What causes this apprehension? At least three things. 
First, only a partial confidence in human nature. We 
doubt whether men or women, as a rule, are to be thor- 
oughly trusted. We are not convinced that the average 
man means to be sincere and fair-minded and upright. 
We suspect that he is wearing some sort of a mask. A 
revelation of his real motives, we fear, will show more 
or less duplicity. 

Second, a fundamental distrust of our own resources. 
We dare not think that there may be forces within us 
equal to every moral and spiritual emergency. We do 
not realize that there are deeps upon deeps of reserve 
power rarely drawn upon in every human soul. In our 
outlook we take no inlook. We are fearful of the future 
because we figure only on having at our command the 
scanty forces we are conscious of at this moment. We 
‘do not so much as dream of the hidden power which is 
ours for every trial and every woe. 

Third, an ingrained suspicion that the power not 
ourselves is not making for righteousness and justice in 
our individual case. We have suffered so much from 
various ills, the storms of life have wrought so much 
desolation in our homes, is it any wonder that we fear 
all is not good and wise in the Eternal Will which forces 
the bitter cup to our lips? Hence we interpret all our 
failures and griefs in terms of Infinite Il-will. We will 
not accept what is far from being for our temporary good 
as for our final good. Life as we behold and experience 
it, so we feel, presses us to the brink of doubt. 

What, then, will rid us of apprehension? First, living 
as if each day were the most important and significant 
day of our lives. That would surely bring daily life 
under the light of Eternity, for we should be ashamed 
of harboring petty fears and foolish delusions with such 
great business at hand. Let us pour into each day’s 
thought and feeling and work such constancy of affection 
and devotion of will and oneness of aim that we shall 
have no time to waste,in unhealthful imaginings and 
black forebodings. We postpone too much the great 
piece of work, the expression of the heart’s love, the 
companionship with God. Let us not forget the past 
nor ignore the future, but let us live more as if the present 
gave us the key to eternal life, a life free, glad, willing, 
and trustful. Strive and pray for insight and power 
to-day, and you will be ready for to-morrow’s problems. 
Have no fear of them. 

Secondly, believing the best about our fellow-men. Do 
you say that you have been disappointed in your friends 
and associates again and again? Do you say that your 
confidence has been abused too often, that your faith 
has had too many shocks? I reply that no matter how 
often you are rudely wakened from your illusions, that 
no matter how far below your expectations your fellows 
fall, there is no way of crushing out apprehension and 
thus giving peace and joy to your life except by pitching 
your ideals high and refusing to lower them. Believe 
the best about the best as well as about the worst. Take 
that attitude if for no other reason than that such high 
faith in others has a reflex action upon yourself, causing 
you to strive to live up to this standard which you have 
erected for others, and to expect as much of generous 
aim and unselfish action from yourself as from your 
brother men. 

Thirdly, have your whole conception of life and its 
meaning rooted in the conviction that the Divine Will 
is both wise and good. The Power which has been with 
you in many a day: of achievement and triumph will 
be with you in many a black night of failure and humilia- 
tion and keep you from despair. Only the man who 
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has confidence in the just and righteous purpose of the 
Almighty never loses heart. How can he? Is he not 
linked to a life which from everlasting to everlasting is 
bound up in love and sympathy with the aspirations 
and struggles of the meanest of God’s children? If in 
a mood of petulance he tears himself away, what pro- 
tection has he from the gusts of doubt and the storms 
of sorrow? Under the shadow of that calm benignant 
Presence, childish fury and weak fretting seem unmanly 
and cowardly. How can you and I be inwardly con- 
sumed with apprehension when we are convinced that 
all things, joy and grief, success and failure, ‘‘work 
together for good to those who love God” and revere 
goodness? 

The other day the lovers of William Ernest Henley, 
the poet, unveiled a memorial to him in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London. His friend, Mr. George Wyndham, 
in a notable address, gave utterance to some ‘‘high- 
hearted words” which we would all do well to ponder 
to-day :— 

‘‘He,—so stricken, so bereaved,—he, of all men, saw 
no reason for complaint, still less for revolt, in the scheme 
of an ordered universe wherein the stars hold their 
courses above as the streams follow their channels below. 
... The accidents of life were all miracles to him. And 
he confronted them all, petty and momentous, sinister 
and glad, with unabated valiancy and a happy astonish- 
ment.’ Oh that you and I might confront all®the 
accidents of life ‘ with unabated valiancy and happy 


astonishment.’’ 
Newport, R.I. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


John. Effot. 


The publication of Mr. Thwing’s admirable history of 
the First Church in Roxbury calls to attention very 
naturally a certain injustice to John Eliot, the first 
minister of that church. - 

Nothing is more annoying to a person interested in 
the history of America or in the history of Christianity 
than a certain sneer which is seen only too often when 
modern writers speak of Eliot’s Bible. 

“No one can read it now.” 

“He gave his life to useless labor.” 

“He printed a book which is good for nothing.” 

Such supercilious criticism is to be seen or heard on 
the right hand or on the left. Translated and a little 
amplified, it comes out thus: ‘“‘I who write am so great 
and learned a person, and I have been so educated, that 
I can read the English Bible. Is not that fine? And 
do you all think sufficiently of me? Now this John 
Eliot wrote and printed a Bible which I cannot read, 
Think of that! ‘Think of the useless labor on which he 
threw away his lifetime! Think how grand a person 
I am, how my readers are only a few grades inferior to 
me, and what a pity it is that John Eliot was such a fool.” 
What is a little apt to follow is what the last century 
used to call ‘‘descant”’ on the folly of missionaries. And 
we are told how absurdly they spend their time in pro- 
claiming glad tidings when they could have been intro- 
ducing the use of shoe pegs among savages. 

If there be such a habit of speaking of this great man 
in a patronizing way, as if he were a stupid fanatic, it is 
high time that it were abandoned. First, because the 
basis of the remark is not true. The Rev. Mr. Gilfillan: 
who ‘‘dreamed in the Chippewa language,” told me that 
his intelligent friends among the Chippewas of the North- 
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west were greatly interested in the Bible of Eliot, and 
readily caught the analogies of the language with their 
own when Eliot’s system of spelling and of the sound of 
vowels was explained to them. 

It is curious, indeed, to see how different the spelling 
of one generation may be from that of another. ‘The 
word ‘‘wadtchu”’ of Eliot’s*translation becomes ‘‘uijiuii” 
in the Bible Society’s translation by Mr. Sherman Hall. 
If the reader will pronounce the two words, he will see 
the resemblance of. sound. Yet the letter w is the one 
letter which appears in both words. Yet these are the 
words used for mountain, where the Sermon on the Mount 
is spoken of. 

A few years ago I sent a list of thirty words of the 
Massachusetts Indian language to a Chippewa boy at 
Hampton. He recognized fifteen of them at once, giving 
to them their full meaning. And, after showing the list 
to his companions, they puzzled out almost all the 
remaining fifteen. 

The truth is that the language of the Massachusetts 
Indians was a very good specimen of the various dialects 
of what students know as the Algonquin family. ‘The 
Algonquin languages were and are spoken over a wider 
range of country than the Latin language had in the 
days of the widest range of the Roman Empire. At 
this hour Algonquin dialects are used in daily conversa- 
tion as far as Newfoundland on the east and to the 
neighborhood of Alaska on the west. 

Most fortunately for all those who study language, a 
very remarkable linguist made a very careful study of 
the Algonquin language in the first century of American 
colonization. His name was John Eliot, and he was the 
minister of Roxbury. It has proved that he is in the 
very front rank of the students of language. He was 
one of the great philologists of the world. It has proved 
that the elaborate system of grammar of all the American 
languages was correctly described by him, and his account 
of it must be studied by anybody who wants to under- 
stand the use of language by any of the native tribes of 
North or South America. The tribute of such men as 
Dupenseau and Heckewelder, Pickering and the great 
German philologists to Eliot’s work and memory places 
him in the front rank of scholars. 

When the patronizing critic of our time says that 
nobody can read Eliot’s Bible, he should say, perhaps, 
that nobody does read it. A copy of it at this time 
would cost three or four thousand dollars. The last copy 
of his New Testament which was sold at any public 
sale was sold for six hundred dollars, and, if any copy 
should appear now, it would cost the purchaser more 
than twice that sum. 

Now Chippewa gentlemen or Micmacs are not apt to 
have two or three thousand dollars lying loose with which 
to buy the light reading of the winter, nor are the mis- 
sionaries who are trying to tell the glad tidings to every 
creature. Whoever first tries the experiment of reprint- 
ing one of the Gospels from Eliot’s version will find that 
there are a good many people who will at least try to 
read it. 

In the University of Pennsylvania they have an 
established professorship of the Indian languages of 
America. It is a pity that we have no such foundation 
in New England, where the most careful study of the 
subject was made, and its results published by one of 
the most distinguished of American scholars. I should 
think, indeed, that some one would like to endow a schol- 
arship in Harvard or Smith or Amherst or Wellesley, 
which shall provide for the education of some young 
person who would agree to study the Algonquin language 
side by side with Greek and German and Latin and 
French and English. Epwarp E. HALe 
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Literature. 


JOHN SHERMAN, HIS LIFE AND PUBLIC 
SERVICES. By Winfield §. Kerr, 2 vols. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $4 net.— 
According to a line in a ‘“‘piece”’ in the old 
reading-books, which still haunts dur mem- 
ory, there are two sets of persons, ‘‘men of 
thought and men of action,” who are urged 
to “clear the way.”” The way is undoubtedly, 
cleared by both of them, and neither are 
very valuable without the other. Thought 
to amount to much, even to the thinker,— 
witness Hamlet,—must be converted into 
action; and, alas! a great deal of the action 
of the world is not based on straight think- 
ing. Witness the wild-fire, free-lance people, 
who run crazily about, slashing right and 
left, and not performing the highest service 
for lack of sanity of thought. These re 
flections naturally arise in view of this some- 
what monumental work,—the life of John 
Sherman. Not, perhaps, possessed of the 
brilliant and more showy qualities of his 
brother, Gen. William T. Sherman, rather 
the sound financier, the man far-seeing ot 
judgment, not a great orator, he was yet, it 
may be, what the world needs quite as much, 
a wise statesman, always found on what 
impartial history has decided to be the right 
side, as on the question of slavery, the Civil 
War, sound money, and the retrenchment 
of public expenditures. In this last matter 
he naturally calls to our mind Baron Necker 
before the French Revolution insisting upon 
less extravagant outlays of money and a 
sounder financial system. Certainly, it 
would have been well had Sherman’s advice 
been followed more conscientiously, just as 
some of the horrors of ‘‘ninety-three’”’ might 
possibly have been averted had Necker’s 
moderate counsels been heeded by the French 
court actively engaged in dancing upon the 
edge of a volcano. From the preface we 
learn that by the terms of his will Mr. Sher- 
man left provision for a biography of him- 
self that should not be a eulogy, but a modest 
estimate of his services to the world, ren- 
dered, as he not unjustly felt, by one who 
was “honest, faithful, and true.”’ Mr. Kerr 
has discharged this duty in commendable 
fashion, without raising his hero on the ped- 
estal of a demi-god. Perhaps for that much- 
abused personage, ‘‘the general reader,” 
the book includes too much. We cannot 
quite see the forest for the trees. ‘There 
are innumerable speeches by Mr. Sherman 
as Congressman and Senator on all the ques- 
tions of his day,—the need of financial re- 
trenchment, sound money, the tariff, the 
impeachment of the President, slavery, the 
Civil War, reconstruction, etc. ‘These were 
great days, when much history was making, 
and Senator Sherman had a great deal to do 
with its manufacture. But sometimes we 
could have spared some of these reports of 
speeches made in House or Senate for a few 
more personal details,—perhapsa little clearer 
glimpse of the personality of the man him- 
self. Of course, that is here—often in his 
speeches. Thus, at the outbreak of the) 
war, we find as much courage in his answer 
to the senator from Kentucky as was in the 
gallant daring of his more conspicuous 
brother: ‘‘The honorable senator says that 
we refused to grant them terms of compro- 
mise. Our fathers, yours and mine, made 
a compromise that we are now willing to! 
stand upon, and you are not, We do not | 
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propose to change the compromise of the 
Constitution. There is not a line, a syllable, 
a provision, that we do not now religiously 
obey; and you have no right to demand any 
other compromise. ‘The Constitution is the 
bond of our Union, and it is you who seek 
to change it by amendments or to subvert it 
by force.” He had been equally outspoken 
in his demand for careful inspection of the 
expenditure of all financial appropriations: 
“We appropriate money, and never inquire 
into its expenditure. The Committee on 
Expenditures is bound to examine every 
item of expenditure, and to see that it is made 
in conformity with law. Yet it has not met 
for years.” It reads like a charge made 
to-day against a committee that does not 
investigate a notorious scandal, a board of 
directors that has delayed to direct until 
every plank of the corporation is rotten. 
Finally, in a great speech for the immediate 
resumption of specie payments, made in 
March, 1876, Senator Sherman showed his 
entire reliance upon the efficacy of the 
great moral laws, working as surely in a 
nation’s finance as in our every-day aflairs: 
“The duty of the hour demands firmness 
and faith. ‘here are times in the lives of 
nations and individuals when the tempta- 
tion is strong to turn from the path of 
honor, to shrink from and evade the per- 
formance of obligation. ‘Then it is more 
than ever that the old adage should be re- 
membered that ‘honesty is the best policy.’ 
For one I feel that my course is as clear as 
the sunlight of heaven, and I trust that the 
great party to which I belong may now, as 
in sterner times and under greater diff- 
culties, stand fast to the national honor 
pledged by it in the Act of 1875.” It was 
just this plain sense of what was due to 
honor and truth, his passionate loyalty to 
sound and sane views of financial and po- 
tical questions, that made John Sherman’s 
life so well worth writing, and give him an 
important, if a less conspicuous, place than 
that occupied by men of more showy abilities 
in the history of his times. 


SoutH AMERICA ON THE EVE oF EMAN- 
cIPATION. By Bernard Moses, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50 
net.—Just now, when we are beginning to 
study, with some effort at appreciation, our 
neighbors who come within the range of 
the Monroe Doctrine, people begin to write 
and to read about the history and former 
conditions of these countries. The intention 
of the writer of this book is not to make a 
chronicle of historical transactions, but in 
a series of books to present ‘‘certain con- 
spicuous events and institutions and phases 
of life’? which show what kind of colonies 
Spain possessed in this country just before 
the revolution which gave them indepen- 
dence. ‘These chapters relate only to the 
southern colonies, The northern part of South 
America. will be treated in another volume. 
The principal subjects treated are the city, 
the university, the Church, and the life of the 
Indians in the interior provinces. For a long 
time these colonies were remote from the 
active influences of civilization and out of the 
range of modern progress. Spain and the 
Catholic Church were the leading authorities, 
The record is instructive. Among other 
things it shows how the impulse of liberty 
and the desire for improvement are inherent 
in human nature, and, with rapid progress 
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or by slow degrees, sure to manifest therm- 
selves in the abolition of tyranny and slavery 
and the search for the means of moral and in- 
tellectual enlightenment. We know but 
little to-day about the prosperous countries 
and rising cities of South America. It is 
a tecent revolution which has made them 
known as having resources and a splendor not 
excelled by anything at home. Still more 
true is it that all the past of South America, 
except some brilliant chapters relating to the 
conquest by the Spaniards, is a sealed book. 
The intention-of the author of this volume 
is to-show the condition of these countries 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It is the second in a series of books relating 
to the countries in South America, with which 
we are now entering into such close relations. 
The author is a professor in the University 
of California, 


THE NEXT STEP IN Evo_ution, By I, K, 
Funk, D.D., LL.D., New York: Funk & 
Wagnall’s Company.—lIt is instructive, and 
rather amusing, to notice how people are 
fairly tumbling over themselves to keep up 
with the procession that is marching to the 
new music of the theory of evolution, There 
is nothing undignified in Dr. Funk’s haste; 
but he can quote chapter and verse from 
Fiske and Wallace and Romanes, in show- 
ing how vegetable life prepares the way for 
animal life, and that for man, by an orderly 
development, So has there been, in the 
spiritual world, a preparation for the second . 
advent of Christ, whose first coming was in 
the sphere of the senses, but whose second 
appearance will be when ‘‘man has grown 
up to the level of spiritual things,”” First the 
natural, then the spiritual naturally, as falls 
the summer rain or springs the clover, will 
Jesus enter the human soul, God forces 
himself into no man’s company, neither will 
the Christ, The word for this spiritual evo- 
lution is seek, The soul must desire the 
good, “because it is good to be good,” or, as 
old Tertullian said, ‘the natural response 
of the heart is Christian,” Thus the relig- 
ious life can almost be stated in the terms of 
an exact science, as Henry Drummond found 
the reign of a “natural law in the spiritual 
world,’’—one far-reaching evolution which 
gradually fits the heart of man for a close 
communion with God 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By John M., Thomas. New 
York: Thomas Y, Crowell & Co. $1 net. 
‘The author of-this book represents that form 
of orthodoxy which does not depend for the 
proofs of its validity upon the text of the 
Old Testament, He knows what the scholars 
have discovered and written concerning 
the composition of the Old Testament, and, 
while he accepts the conclusions in general, 
he sees no reason for doubt concerning the 
essential truths of religion, Considering 
the difficulties which the evangelical reader 
finds in reading the Old Testament, he 
smooths the way for him by showing how 
easy it was for an unusual occurrence or a 
poetic description to have the effect height- 
ened by the imagination of chroniclers and 
popular story-tellers, so that an unusual 
event, like the passage of the Red Sea, the 
plagues of Egypt, and the standing still of 
the sun at the command of Joshua, became > 
stories of miracles. By the way, we seldom 
see any reference made to the fact that the 
Pharaoh of the exodus, who was drowned 
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_ in the Red Sea, was the same Pharaoh whose 


mummy is now exhibited, and who appar- 
ently died and was buried as his fathers 
were.- Dr. Thomas finds that great evil is 
wrought by the blind reading of the Old 
Testament because it implants in many 
minds ‘‘a very vicious notion that God is 
not in the common happenings of the world.” 


THE BuRNING OF CHELSEA. By Walter 
Merriam Pratt. Boston: Sampson Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50-—The author of 
this book had excellent opportunities to see 
what happened in Chelsea during the day of 
the fire and in the week following. He was 
one of the workers from the beginning, a 
volunteer fireman, and afterward a member 
of the provost guard. He has written a 
spirited narrative of this great conflagration, 
the third in extent among fires in this coun- 
try. More valuable property. has been at 
times destroyed, but the size of the district 
burned over comes next after Chicago and 
San Francisco. He describes many epi- 
sodes, comical, pathetic, and tragical, which 
came under his own observation. ‘The book 
is well illustrated by photographs taken 
before and after the fire, and contains also 
some account of the important events in the 
history of the city which played a very im- 
portant part in the development of the 
colony and the commonwealth. Latterly 
its native-born population has been largely 
crowded out by immigrants from the east of 
Europe. 


Our Own CoLUMBIA THAT IS TO BE. 
By JLeonard Brown. Des Moines, Ia.: 
E. T. Meredith.—Into these six hundred 
pages the author has put a vast deal of 
labor. His aim is to make the world better, 
wiser, and happier. Many lessons are 
addressed mainly to the people who are 
outside of the church. He believes in 
co-operation, in a return to the simplicity 
of primitive Christianity, and in the cleansing 
of the common life of the community from 
the many vices which now poison the bodies 
and infect the minds of the people. The 
author believes that great changes are to 
occur in the arrangements of society, and 
the distribution of the products of labor. 
He commonly takes the side of the minority 
in the contests about such questions as 
woman’s suffrage and socialism, with reser- 
vations and qualifications on behalf of com- 
mon sense and practical efficiency. 


Work AND Hasirs. By Albert Bever- 
Philadelphia. Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 50 cents——These short essays, pub- 
lished three years ago, are now issued in a 
new edition. It is a wholesome little book, 
good for any young person to read. It is full 
of sound sense and good feeling. ‘The advice 
of the author may be paraphrased in three 
maxims,—trust in God, serve your neighbor, 
and do your work because you like it. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rey. Charles W. Wendte, editor of the 
Sunday-school song books, ‘‘The Sunny- 
side,” “The Carol,” and ‘‘Jubilate Deo,”’ 
purposes to publish in early October next 
a new Song and Service Book for our liberal 
schools, in whose compilation he has been 


_ engaged for some years past. While retain-| 


ing many of the best features of the previous 


? 
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collections, about one-third of the boo will 
consist of poems and tunes new to our Sun- 
day-schools. Care will be taken to include 
only verse and music of literary and artistic 
merit, but the selections will be tuneful and 
simple in harmony, and cover a wide range of 
religious and ethical topics. The editor aims 
to make this the best book he has yet pro- 
duced. He especially requests that contri- 
butions, both of music and poetry, for the 
work be sent him for consideration at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. He will be 
thankful, also, for any suggestions, hints, 
and counsels, both as to what ought to go 
into the book and what ought not, in order 
to make it in largest degree useful to our 
liberal schools and homes. To assure a 
larger use, the work in question will not 
bear a denominational imprint. The title, 
publisher, price, etc., will be announced 
hereafter. 


Magazines. 


Three quarterlies dealing with religion, 
theology, and philosophy for the month of 
July come from Harvard University, Chicago 
University, and from the Hibbert trust in 
London. The leading article in the Har- 
vard Review, by Dr. E. C. Moore, is a summing 
up of his experience as an envoy to China 
and the Far East, travelling in the interest 
of the A. B.C. F. M. It is the report of a 
catholic thinker and sympathetic observer 
of human nature in its various aspects. 
The most important conclusion to which he 
atrives, as the result of a careful study of 
the situation in the Far East, is that in China 
and elsewhere Christianity will come into a 
place of influence and power, but not pre- 
cisely in the form in which it appears in the 
West, It will be naturalized and adapted 
to the historic outlook, the traditional senti- 
ments, and the best moral and religious tradi- 
tions of the people, and this not as a foreign 
importation, but as an uplift and enlarge- 
ment of their own institutions and religion, 
Father Tyrrell treats of Medievalism and 
Modernism from the point of view of one who, 
within the Catholic Church in heart and pur- 
pose, believes that Modernism will finally 
prevail. Prof. Lloyd of the University of 
Michigan treats of the philosophy of Plato 
as a meditation on death, in which he repre- 
sents him as victorious over death and “‘in 
his idealism at once a liberator of the Greek 
spirit and a prophet.” Dr. Horr of the New- 
ton Theological Institution offers a well- 
reasoned study of the principles of Bishop 
Butler and Cardinal Newman and the effect 
of their writings upon religious certitude in 
our own time. Rey. Frederic Gill of Arling- 
ton, Mass., discusses theology from the far 
end and the near. His article contains the 
substanee of an address before the Berry 
Street Conference last May. Dr. Toy sur- 
veys the recent literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, while Prof. Ropes deals with the litera- 
ture of the New Testament. The Hzbbert 
Magazine contains an unusual number of 
articles by American authors, and the selec- 
tion of them indicates that the recent visit of 
the editor to America bore good fruit. It 
has sometimes happened that neither the 
name nor the production of a contributor 
seemed to show any special reason for publi- 
cation excepting the fact that the author 
was an American; but William James, John 
Dewey, and David Starr Jordan are all men 
who mean something to American readers. 
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Prof. Lloyd of the University of Michigan 
is less well known, but his venture justifies 
itself. There is a wide range of subjects and 
authors of high degree, among them Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen, Sir Edward Russell, W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, Prof. Rudolf Eucken, and 
other notable men. The Journal of Theology, 
published by the theological faculty of 
Chicago University, is quite as free and im- 
partial in its treatment of critical subjects 
as are the other two, popularly known as 
liberal magazines. ‘The first article, by Prof. 
G, A. Coe, relates to the doctrine of regenera- 
tion as it is interpreted by modern psycholo- 
gists. In the second article Prof, Foster dis- 
cusses the New Testament miracles, coming 
to the conclusion that the record of them has 
no value as an attestation of the message of 
Jesus. There is a long article on the Spirit- 
ual Franciscans by Prof. G. S. Muzzey and 
one by Prof. Fullerton on the interpretation 
of prophecy as related to the Reformation, 
The notes and reviews are many and valu- 
able, 


Books Received. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew History. By 
Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

The Founders and Rulers of United Israel. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

A History of the Ancient Egyptians. 
Breasted, Ph.D. $1.25 net. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Ecclesiastes.” By George Aaron Barton, Ph.D. $2.25 
net. 
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other functions of the church and the ministry 
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What the Little Cripple sees. 


BY ALICE GREEN. 


I love to watch the passers-by, 

As daily on my couch I lie 

At open window, ’neath the trees, 
And gently fanned by friendly breeze. 


Or better stillfit#is to see 

The dear blue sky, the swaying tree, 
The sunshine flecking leaf and grass, 
The clouds and shadows as tliey pass. 


- At even, too, ’tis good to see 
The moon peep through my maple-tree, 
And faithful stars in glad array 
To watch until again ’tis day. 


In sun or shade, by day, by night, 
The scene is one to give delight, 
And yet to me the sight most sweet 
Is father coming up the street. 


The Bag-of-Beans Test. 


“Very well,” remarked Mr. Henry ‘Thurs- 
ton, looking up from his desk, where he was 
just signing a check. “So they’ve passed 
the punctual and honesty tests! Now try 
them on the bag of beans. A fellow will 
never make a success in our business if he 
gets cross and shows temper over trifling 
mishaps and unavoidable accidents. And 
one is always meeting with just such annoy- 
ances in work of this kind. The one who 
proves himself good-natured at the bursting 
of the bag—if either does—may be told that 
he is engaged at seven dollars a week.” 

Mr. Thurston paused and took up his 
pen. 

“Wait a minute,’ quickly, after a 
moment’s reflection. “Be sure  there’s 
enough water on the counter to thoroughly 
wet the bottom ‘of the bags. Then, too, 
try one of them this afternoon, and the 
other at the same time to-morrow. It 
might hardly be a fair test of their disposi- 
tions to make use of it on either of the two 
boys in the morning. One sort of feels 
better-natured then, you know, anyway!” 

Mr. Nelson, head clerk in the big whole- 
sale and retail establishment of Thurston 
& Lincoln, left the comfortably furnished 
office of the firm, and went back to the busy 
delivery department, 

There were three qualifications which 
the head of the establishment insisted that 
each employee of the company should pos- 
sess and strictly live up to. ‘These were 
honesty, punctuality, and wholesome good 
nature. Boys had been known to lose 
their positions there, owing to their getting 
angry over mere trifles. Mr, Thurston felt 
that a boy’s usefulness to the firm depended 
on an unruffled disposition quite as much 
as it did on punctuality and honesty, 

The constant growth and enlargement 
of Thurston & Lincoln’s business made 
it necessary from time to time to increase 
their working force accordingly. And it 
was the custom of the company to promote 
at such times the men and boys already 
in their employ, leaving to be filled by the 
new hands only the ‘‘bottom down’’ places, 
as the clerks characteristically called them. 

One of the men had just now been sent 
out on the road as a travelling salesman,— 
the firm did a large wholesale business,— 
causing, after a rearrangement of the force, 
a vacancy in the delivery department. 
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Harold Stephenson and his cousin, Willis 
Fuller, had both applied for the position, 
and they of all the many applicants had 
passed the punctuality and honesty tests; 
and now it lay between the two boys as to 
which one would be successful in obtaining 
the desired situation. 

Thurston & Lincoln had the reputation 
of being the most desirable firm with which 
to hold a job in the large and thriving 
village of Muncie. 

“T s’pose it’s selfish,—I admit it,—but 
I hope old man Thurston will give me the 
place,” declared Harold Stephenson, with 
an air of careless disrespect. He was talking 
with Willis over their prospects, the evening 
before the first bag-of-beans test. “Of 
course I’d like for you to have it, too; but 
you wouldn’t mind losing it as much as I 
would. This probation ‘stunt’ of his—I 
don’t imagine Mr. Lincoln has anything 
to do with it—is a queer wrinkle! I call 
it a piece of downright foolishness: I don’t 
know how you regard it.” 

“Tt gives them a chance to find out 
whether they want a fellow or not,” replied 
Willis, considerately. “For my part, I 
think it’s a pretty good scheme. Of course, 
it keeps a fellow in suspense—and all that.” 

“Which one of us do you s’pose will 
‘land’ the job, anyhow? Give us your 
opinion.’? And Harold picked up a chip 
and began whittling aimlessly. 

“T haven’t the least idea—but one of us. 
And I’m rather proud that we’ve been 
singled out from all the other fellows who’ve 
made application. There were twenty at 
least who applied for the place.” 

“More’n that!’ exclaimed Harold. 

“Not very many more! And, if they 
give it to you, I stand a show of getting 
the next place when a vacancy occurs. I 
won’t be disappointed, though: I don’t 
very well see how I could if you get it.” 

“T’ve been trying hard enough,” and 
Harold put up his jackknife. “After I’m 
once sure of the job, you bet your life I 
won’t be .as painstaking over every little 
thing as I’ve been this week. It’s just 
killing on a fellow to be so punctual and 
all that kind of nonsense,—a person couldn’t 
stand it long.” j 

‘He'd have to while he worked for Thurs- 
ton & Lincoln,” remarked Willis, quietly, 
‘And it’s no more’n right he should,” 

“Well, you can, if you get the place, 
You'd be a fool, though.” 

The two boys, while closely related, were 
entirely different in disposition and tempera- 
ment, Harold’s character was well de- 
scribed by their Uncle Thomas as being 
one of “fits and starts.’ Willis, though 
not so smart in many ways, was a steady- 
going, earnest fellow, always ‘making 
good” the responsibilities laid upon him. 

Willis Fuller was sent out with one of 
the delivery wagons the next afternoon, 
the afternoon of the first bag-of-beans test, 
it being the purpose to have him absent 
from the store at the time of Harold’s trial, 

A four-quart bag of beans had been left 
on the counter in one end of the store, placed 
as though by accident in a small amount 
of water. 


Harold was helping one of the clerks} 


put up an order for the afternoon’s delivery, 
when Mr. Nelson called from the door 
where he was overseeing the loading of a 
wagon just about to start out, ‘I wish, 
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Stephenson, you’d bring over here that bag 
of beans you'll find on the north counter.” 

“All right, sir?’ and Harold left his work 
and hurried over for the beans. As he 
hastily caught up the bag, the bottom 
suddenly came out, scattering its contents 
over the floor and under the near-by boxes 
and barrels. 

“Confound the luck!”’ exclaimed Harold, 
his face flushing a deep red. ‘“‘Some one’s 
a precious, pretty fool, slopping water round 
in that way!’ And he savagely kicked 
an wunoffending peck measure which lay 
on the floor beside him back under ‘the 
counter. 

“ve spilled them—everywhere!”’ he 
called angrily across the store to Mr. Nelson. 
“The team will have to go without them, 
or have another order put up. Iwill take 
me till doomsday getting them all off the 
floor again!” ; 

“Ym afraid he won’t do,” reflected the 
head clerk; and, as he glanced over toward 
the other end of the room, he saw Mr. 
Thurston silently standing in his office door 

Mr. Thurston, of course, made no com- 
ment, and, after watching Harold for a 
moment, as he began angrily to gather up 
the beans, he quietly closed the door and 
went back to his desk. e . 

“Vm glad it’s going to be decided soon,” 
remarked Harold, as the two boys were 
walking home from the store that evening. 
“Mr. Nelson says we'll know to-morrow, 
and, if I’m not going to have the place, I 
don’t want to be fooling away my time 
trying to please old man Thurston and his 
crowd! I saw him watching me while I 
was picking up a bag of beans I spilled to-day. 
I s’pose he wanted to see how fast I could 
work —but I didn’t hurt myself. It doesn’t 
pay!” 

‘“He seems to me like a mighty fine per- 
son to work for; and Mr. Nelson’s just a 
peach of a man!” exclaimed Willis, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘It’s queer you feel as 
you do. For my part, I don’t wonder so 
many folks apply for the place when there’s 
a vacancy there!’’ 

“Oh, well, it’s good enough, I suppose,” 
returned Harold. “I kind of think they 
like me; they ought to—lI’ve given them 
a square deal!” 

It was in the middle of the afternoon, 
the next day, when Mr. Nelson asked Willis 
to carry the bag of beans he’d find on the 
cereal counter to Freeman Baker, who was 
just then checking off an order for a down- 
town restaurant. 

He hurriedly took up the bag, when out 
dropped the beans, falling in reckless con- 
fusion on the store floor. 

“Ym afraid I’ve done it now, Mr. Nelson,” 
called Willis, quickly. ‘‘You’ll think Vm 
a blunderer, but it won’t take long to gather 
them up again. I might as well laugh as 
cry,” cheerfully. “Ill have them off the 
floor in a little while, and I'll work all the 
harder afterwards.” 

‘‘That’s the kind of a fellow to have!” 
Mr. Thurston went back to his work in the 
office—Willis hadn’t seen him standing in 
the partly open door. 

“YT don’t understand why they gave you 
the place!” declared Harold, gloomily, as 
Willis joined him that evening outside the 
store door. “I’ve actually slaved for a 
week for them; never tried harder in my 
life to please—and this is what I get for it!” 


and peeped in at the window, 
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“T really expected they would give you 
the job,” replied Willis, genetonsly. “And 
I don’t see why they didn’t!” 

But .Mr. Thurston did, and his reason 
was based. on the result of his bag-of-beans 
téest.—Adelbert F. Caldwell, in Zion’s Herald. 


Why Alice changed Her Mind. 


“Alice, please run and get me a pint of 
milk. Hurry, dear, 1 want to make some 
biscuits for tea, and it is five o’clock now. 
Take the baby with you; he hasn’t been 
out to-day, I have been so busy.” 

“Oh, dear,” grumbled Alice, ‘‘it’s nothing 
but run to the store or take the baby out 
every single minute. I wish I was some 
other little girl. I’m just going to finish 
this chapter before I go, anyway,”’ and 
Alice turned a leaf in her new story book. 

Now the new story book was all about 
fairies and too interesting to be left, so 
Alice read on and on, forgetting her mother 
and the errand. 

Suddenly something happened. A fairy 
hopped right out of the printed pages of 
the book! 

Alice was so surprised she forgot to say 
“How-do-you-do?”’ However, the fairy 
did not seem to notice her want of polite- 
ness. 

“JT heard you say,” began the fairy, 
“that you wished you were some other 
little girl, Whom would you like to be?” 

“Edith Vaughan,” answered Alice quickly. 
Edith was the only child of wealthy parents, 
and had everything that heart could wish, 
or so thought Alice. 

“Come with me,’’ said the fairy. 

Alice found she could float through the 
air just as the fairy did—it was great fun 
to sail over the tops of the houses. ‘They 
stopped at the Vaughan Mansion and flew 
in at the open window of Edith’s own luxu- 
rious room, 

“Edith,” the nurse was saying, ‘‘this is 
the third time to-day that you have had on 
a clean white frock. I shall certainly com- 
plain to your mamma if you still persist in 
playing in the garden, and you know very 
well what she will say: she will forbid your 
going out altogether except when you go 
with her in the carriage. I declare here 
is your nose all sunburnt. I'll get a scold- 
ing for that: your mamma is so particular 
about your skin. Now go and sit down 
like a little lady until supper time.” 

“T hate to sit down and be still,’’ whis- 
pered Alice to the fairy. ‘‘My mamma lets 
me wear gingham dresses and play in the 
garden all I want to.” 

“Do you still wish to be Edith Vaughan ?”’ 
asked the fairy. 

“No,” answered Alice. 

“Then you are satisfied to be yourself?” 
said the fairy. But Alice, thinking of the 
errands and the baby, shook her head. ‘‘I 
wish I was Marjorie Reid,’’ she answered, 
“she hasn’t got any baby at her house.” 

“Come with me,” said the fairy. 

Marjorie was swinging on the gate all 
by herself. ‘‘Oh, dear,’ they heard her say, 
“I am so lonesome. I wish I had a dozen 
brothers and two dozen sisters.” 

“Marjorie, Marjorie,”’ called a voice from 
the house, ‘‘come here and see what we 
have for you.” Alice and the fairy went 
“It’s a 
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baby,” exclaimed Alice, ‘‘and it isn’t half 


so cute and cunning as my baby. It’s 
awful red, and it can’t walk and talk like 
mine.” 

“Do you still wish to be Marjorie Reid?” 
asked the fairy. 

“No,” answered Alice. 

“Then you are satisfied to be yourself?” 
said the fairy, but Alice again shook her 


head, ‘I wish to be Dorothy Dean,” she 
said. 

“But Dorothy has no mother,’’ reminded 
the fairy. 


“She. has a pretty grown-up sister, and 
that’s ’most the same,” said Alice. 

The fairy smiled. “Come with me, 
she said. 

When they reached Dorothy’s house, they 
found the little girl running hither and 
thither, doing the bidding of a carelessly 
dressed, cross-tempered young woman. 

“Why, that can’t be Dorothy’s pretty 
sister,’ exclaimed Alice. 

“Ah!” said the fairy, sadly, ‘‘Dorothy’s 
pretty sister keeps her pretty clothes and 
her pretty manners for the people who dwell 
outside her home. Do you still wish to be 
Dorothy Dean?” 

“No,” said Alice. 

“Then you are satisfied to be yourself?” 
said the fairy. 

Alice looked thoughtful for just about 
one moment. ‘‘Yes, I am,’’ she said so de- 
cidedly that the fairy laughed—such a 
silvery, tinkling laugh. “‘Now you are a 
wise little girl,” she said, ‘‘and remember, 
my dear Alice, that every man, woman, and 
child put into this beautiful world of ours 
has duties and responsibilities and cares; 
but it is love that makes all burdens light— 
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and it was the dear mother to whom you 


were cross an hour ago who gave you the 
book of fairy tales that you wanted so 
much,’” 

Alice hung her head, she was too ashamed 
to look at the fairy, who seemed to know 
every single naughty thing that she had 
done, 

“T know you are sorry and are going to 
do better; is it not so?’ asked the fairy, 
gently, 

Alice looked up and answered, ‘‘Yes, I 
am going to try and be a better girl,” and 
found she was looking into the loving eyes 
of her own dear mother.—Gertrude Fielder, 
in the Advance, 


Claudia’s Danger Signals. 


Claudia had been hoping for the day when 
she could go to school. It seemed to her a 
very long time in coming; but at last the 
wished-for morning arrived, and the tiny 
girl, in her pretty white dress and pink 
jumper, with a pink ribbon on her hair, 
started for the school-house with a neighbor. 

Claudia came home at noon quite alone. 

“And how did you like it?’”? mamma 
asked. 

“Oh, it was beautiful!’’? Claudia answered. 

“Were the teacher and the children 
pleasant ?”’ 

“Yes, mamma, they were all very nice! 
But—O mamma!’’—and her lips began to 
tremble,—‘‘I’m ’fraid I can’t go any more, 
there’s so much danger!” 

“Danger? What do you mean, dear?” 

“I saw a boy who said I ought not to go 
to school, there’s so much danger,—it’s 
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up the street and down the street, and 
everywhere!” 

Mamma was very much puzzled. Claudia 
could not tell what the danger was that 
threatened her, but she persisted in saying 
it was everywhere. 

“Well, never mind,” mamma said finally. 
“T will go with you this afternoon, and we 
will find out.” 

After luncheon they started, Claudia 
holding fast to mamma’s hand. As they 
turned the corner, the little girl pointed 
ahead. 

“There, mamma,’ she 
the danger!” 

Mamma stared, and then laughed, for 
down the street the road-roller was at work, 
and there was a sign of warning—‘‘ DAN— 
GER’”’—in big letters! 

“And it’s up the other way, too!”’ Claudia 
cried. 

Mamma looked, 
was another sign of 
road was being torn up. 

Then mamma explained to Claudia that 
the ‘danger’? was not to little girls, but to 
people driving horses. It meant that they 
must not come too near, or the horses might 
be frightened and run away. 

After that Claudia went to school alone, 
and she was never troubled by any ‘‘danger’’ 
signs again—Emma C. Dowd, in Sunday 
School Times. 


Little Fathers. 


said, ‘‘there’s 


and, sure enough, there 
“DANGER”: the 


‘Every one has heard of the little mothers 
of this city,” says a Boston woman who has 
come to live in Manhattan, ‘‘and I think it 
is about time some one should speak a word 
for the little fathers. To a person coming 
from another city, one of the impressive 
features of child life in New York is the 
devotion of older boys to’their younger 
sisters and brothers. Nowhere else, I be- 
lieve, do boys reveal publicly such affection 
for little tots and so willingly take care of 
them. With no shamefacedness does the 
New York boy wheel the baby-carriage or 
go-cart, or tote the youngster in his arms. 
The tender thoughtfulness with which they 
guide and guard their little sisters and 
brothers is perfectly beautiful and deserves 
wider recognition.” 


‘What is it causes the saltness of the 
ocean?’’ asked the teacher. ‘‘I guess it’s 
the codfish, Miss Smith,” replied the scholar. 


“By whom is Russia governed ?” 

“By Cesar’ ~ “Teacher: By 
What are you talking about?” 
“Tt says so in my geography. 
‘Czar’!”—Education, 


‘Teacher: 
Scholar: 
Ceesar! 
Scholar: 
Here it is: 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Something Better. 


BY REV. J. T SUNDERLAND, 

We may do sométhing better than trans- 
ferring our May Anniversary Meetings from 
Boston to New York. 

In common with many others I am much 
interested in the effort which is being made 
to transfer the Anniversary Meetings of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
other national organizations for the year 
1910 from Boston to New York. Is the 
effort practicable? Is there not something 
better for us? 

For one I have long believed that we are 
short-sighted in not holding more meetings 
of a national character, I mean meetings 
fepresenting our national organizations, in 
cities of the land outside of Boston and 
outside of New England. It is strictly true, 
as every one who has lived in other sections 
of the country is aware, that Unitarianism 
is known very little about in nine-tenths of 
the area and among nine-tenths of the pop- 
ulation of the United States. Throughout 
this wide area and among this vast popula- 
tion Unitarianism is thought of as a far away 
“Boston notion,” or at least as a theological 
idiosyncracy peculiar to New England. 
The nation as a whole, so far as it considers 
the Unitarian movement at all, believes it 
to be essentially local or provincial, not 
national. 

And indeed why should we not expect this? 
Nearly everything we have or do that is 
in any sense national in character we concen- 
trate in Boston. And, whether we like 
to have people say it or not, the inescapable 
fact is, Boston (and, for that matter, all 
New England) is located not at or near the 
centre of the United States, but in a remote 
corner, nearly a thousand miles from the 
centre of population, and much farther still 
from the centre of area. Most of the other 
Christian denominations are too wise to 
hug persistently one city or one small cor- 
ner of the land: they carry their national 
meetings, their great gatherings representing 
their national organizations, to all parts of 
the country. Thus the whole nation sees 
evidence of their existence, learns what they 
are doing, finds out that they have national 
aims and a national significance. Why do 
we not do the same? 

It is answered that we are too few in num- 
bers to attempt the holding of national 
meetings outside of New England or its near 
vicinity. Is not such an answer based on 
faithlessness? How are we ever going to 
grow unless we launch out? 

It is said that we do have some meetings 
outside of New England: our National Con- 
ference meets in the Middle States, and our 
Sunday School Society holds some meetings 
still farther away. Yes, this is true; and 
these are steps in the right direction. But 
to persons living anywhere except upon the 
Atlantic seaboard how short and timid steps 
they appear to be! The National Conference, 
which meets only every other year any- 
way, ventures to go as far West as—where? 
St. Paul? or Denver? or San Francisco ?— 
places where other churches hold their 
national meetings? Oh, no! It ventures 
to go as far West as—Saratoga and Atlantic 
City! : 

Now why should we not turn over a new 
leaf? And, if the nation will not come to us 
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in distant Boston, why should we not go 
to the nation? Why should not our National 
Conference summon wp courage enough 
to hold at least an occasional meeting a few 
miles farther away from the Atlantic Ocean? 

Most important of all, why should not the 
American Unitarian Association (for it may 
well be remembered that this is our only 
national executive body, our only organiza- 
tion that rises to the dignity of doing things, 
and hence of fully representing us), why 
should not this organization ask itself very 
seriously whether the time has not come for 
it to assert itself in some impressive way 
as really national? I do not forget that it 
is quietly at work all the while helping to 
support or to plant churches in all parts 
of the land. Nor do I forget that its officers 
do much in the way of visiting local confer- 
ences. But is this enough? Why should 
it not as a great national organization from 
time to time fling out a banner and lift up a 
voice in the great cities of all parts of the 
land, and thus make itself seen and heard 
afar, in a way to attract public attention, 
and to let every section of the country know 
that there is a Unitarian church, and that 
its interests and aims are national? In 
other words would it not be practicable 
and wise,—I will put it still more strongly, 
would it not be of the greatest possible ser- 
vice to the Unitarian cause in America for 
the American Unitarian Association to in- 
augurate the plan, say, of holding each year 
in some important centre of population and 
influence in the United States, one large, 
carefully planned, widely advertised, thor- 
oughly worked up, strong meeting, in the 
Association’s own name and as distinctly 
representative of the Association’s national 
character ? 

To do so would be following not alone 
the excellent example of the Congregational 
and other orthodox denominations in this 
country, but of our own Unitarian body in 
England. ‘The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association always holds in May (or June) 
its anniversary meeting in London, as we 
hold ours in Boston,—a plan the wisdom of 
which has plainly appeared as time has gone 
on. But that Association does not content 
itself with holding only one meeting a year 
as our Association does. Great Britain is 
small—not so large as some of our single 
States. London is central. If the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association may claim, as it 
does, that it is doing its full duty to the Uni- 
tarian cause in America by holding one 
public meeting a year in Boston, a place 
which can be reached from only a small part 
of the country without a long journey, surely 
the British Association might with twenty 
times stronger reason claim that it is doing 
its full duty to the Unitarian cause in Britain 
by holding one public meeting a year in 
great Central London, a place which can 
easily be reached by everybody. But 
British Unitarians are too wise to look at 
matters inthis way. They see that, if they 
would make their Association really national, 
and if they would build up the Unitarian 
cause in all parts of the land, the national 
representative organization must not con- 
fine itself to one place, even great London, 
but must carry its word and its influence 
to all the important local centres in the king- 
dom. And so the British Association makes 
its arrangements to hold each year a strong 
“‘Mid-winter Meeting” in some one of the large 
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provincial cities——a plan which is found to 
be of great value. 

Is not something like this what is needed 
in America? Would not this plan solve 
to some degree at least our problem of how 
to reach the nation more. effectively than we 
are now doing, and how to make our Associa- 
tion more truly a national body than it now 
is? 

For one I question whether it is wise to 
attempt to remove the Annual May Meetings 
of the Association and of our other national 
organizations from Boston, their legal home, 
to New York,*or to any other place, even 
for a single year. What is to be accom- 
plished by such a removal? There would be 
inconvenience and disturbance even if there 
were no legal complications; but would there 
be any appreciable gain? Mere change of 
locality is not necessarily progress. Instead 
of being content with merely carrying to 
another city what we are already doing well 
in Boston, why not make a real advance? 
Why not do something new and really 
strong? In other words, has not the time 
come for our Unitarian Association, either 
alone or, as would seem to me better, in 
co-operation with the Women’s Alliance, 
the Sunday School Society, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, and the Temperance 


Society, to. hold regularly every year in 


some one of our large cities outside of New 
England another meeting, a great ‘ Mid- 
winter Meeting,” three or four days in length, 
the strongest for ends of popular enlighten- 
ment and propagandism that by their com- 
bined forces they can create? The first of 
these mid-winter conventions may very well 
be held in New York, if the New Unitarians 
so desire. But it should be distinctly under- 
stood that Pittsburg and Atlanta and St. 
Louis and Seattle and all the rest of the cities 
of importance, no matter how far away from 
Boston,—indeed, the farther away the better, 
—are to have their turn. 

And how much better is the mid-winter as 
a time for holding such meetings in New 
York or almost anywhere else than May! 
Everywhere people turn out better to meet- 
ings of a serious character in the winter than 
at any other season. Furthermore, nearly 
all our local conferences, in every part of the 
land, are held in the spring or the fall, one 
or both, while the winter is generally free. 

Let the American Unitarian Association, 
without disturbing our inspiring and excel- 
lent May Anniversaries in Boston, inaugurate 
with spirit such a plan as that of the British 
Unitarian Association of regularly holding 
strong mid-winter meetings in all parts of 
the land; let it persist in its plan energeti- 
cally for twenty years, calling to its aid the 
splendid talent, lay and clerical, which it 
can easily command for such service, and, 
depend upon it, we shall see substantial re- 
sults. Unitarianism will not be weakened 
in Boston or New England, instead, it will 
be strengthened in both; but, what is still 
more important, it will also be strengthened 
far beyond New England. ‘The astonishing 
ignorance regarding us which now exists 
in so many parts of the country will begin 
to give way. The nation will begin to be- 
come aware that Unitarianism exists, and 
that, instead of being a mere localism in- 
vented by a few queer Yankees who wanted 
to get rid of religion, it is a great, earnest, 
thoughtful, world-wide movement for spire 


‘itual freedom, for a more reasonable and 
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a more ethical religious faith, for a Chris- 
tianity more true to the teachings and the 
life of Jesus, and therefore a movement 
which is worthy of the attention of all in- 
telligent and serious-minded men and women 
everywhere. 

In conclusion, while I respectfully offer 
the above suggestions to such of the readers 
of the Christian Register as may be inter- 
ested, I especially desire to submit them to 
the consideration of the officers and directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
of the committee representing the Association 
and other organizations, appointed by the 
president of the Association, to consider and 
report upon the question of the possibility 
and desirability of holding the annual meet- 
ings of our various national associations and 
societies for the year 1910 in the city of New 
York. Is not the plan here suggested safer 
and more practicable, as well as much larger 
and more.full of promise of good to the 
Unitarian cause as a whole, than the pro- 
posed plan of breaking up the May Anni- 
versaries in Boston, even for a single year, 
for the purpose of holding them elsewhere? 

Hartrorp, Conn. 


Jasper L. Douthit. 


Forty years ago, according to the Uni- 
tarian Year Book, Jasper L. Douthit was 
settled in Shelbyville, Ill., and has contin- 
ued to work in that place ever since. His 
life and works have been an open book for 
Unitarians to read these many years, and, 
instead of putting together a record of dates 
and facts, we have chosen to reprint from 
the Christian Life of London a tribute to 
Mr. Douthit written by Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, because this represents Mr. Douthit 
as he is most likely to be remembered, and 
as he probably wishes to be remembered. 
The story runs as follows :— 


Fifty years ago Jasper Douthit, a young 
Unitarian missionary in Central Illinois (then 
the Far West), began a determined fight in 
his community against intemperance. At 
that early day in the region where he lived 
drinking was almost‘universal, and the rav- 
There was little 
temperance sentiment: it required almost 
as much hardihood to take one’s stand against 
the use of intoxicants as it did to declare 
one’s self an Abolitionist. But Jasper 
Douthit, though a modest and quiet man, 
with a loving and tender spirit, possessed 
the courage, the daring, the hardihood of a 
hero, of a martyr, of a true follower of that 
Jesus who nineteen hundred years ago died 
for his love of men. In a community where 
to oppose either slavery or drink was to 
make one’s self a marked man, and almost 
an outlaw, the young Unitarian missionary 
took his stand publicly and resolutely against 
both. 

The narrative of his anti-slavery work and 
conflict, his earnestness, his fidelity, his 
labors in season and out of season in behalf 
to the negroes of the South, the sacrifices 
he made, and the hardships and the perils 
to his life which he passed through without 
a complaint and without fear, would form, 
if there were time to give it, a thrilling story. 
In a. few years, however, the anti-slavery 


_ struggle was over. With the Civil War and 


_ the Emancipation Proclamation of President 
the slaves were set free, and the 
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battle against the iniquity of holding human 
beings in bondage ended in victory. 

But the equally severe struggle against 
intoxicating drink did not so soon end: in- 
deed, it continued right on through weary 
years and weary decades. Many said, “‘It 
will never end: here we have a foe that we 
can never subdue.” Some who enlisted 
in the good fight soon grew hopeless and gave 
up the contest. Many looked on and said to 
those who fought, ‘You are fools; take your 
ease; if men will destroy themselves, let 
them.”’ But Jasper Douthit was made of 
other stuff. He could not run froma fight 
because it was hard. He could not give up a 
battle because it was long. He could not 
let his fellow-men ignorantly or foolishly 
injure or destroy themselves without inter- 
posing to try to save them. His Unitarian 
faith said, ‘‘All men are brothers.” ‘To 
him this faith was not something to be 
lightly uttered with the lips and then dis- 
missed. It was a deep conviction of his in- 
most soul. It was a part of his very life. 


REV. JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


Therefore it was simply impossible for him 
not to be a fighter all his life against the 
liquor traffic, which fattens on the degrada- 
tion and ruin of human beings. 

He early had the clearness of insight to 
perceive that moderation in the use of in- 
toxicants is not enough, because there is no 
safety, and can be none, in moderation. 
Every drunkard is first a moderate drinker, 
and no moderate drinker in the world can 
be certain that the appetite which he is 
cultivating in himself will not get beyond 
his control, will not insidiously, and before 
he knows it, destroy his power of will, and 
then destroy him. The only safety is in 
total abstinence. 

Jasper Douthit also had the clearness of 
mind to perceive very early—very much 
earlier than most temperance workers— 
that the plan of licensing saloons,—entering 
into partnership with the liquor evil for the 
sake of getting a little revenue out of it,—if 
regarded as a permanent policy, is a delusion 
and a snare, as well as a sin against society. 
It can find no justification at the best, except 
as a temporary and objectionable makeshift 
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to be tolerated only because for the time being 
nothing better can be attained. ‘The only 
ultimately satisfactory or effective legisla- 
tion—the only legislation which strikes at 


{the root of the evil, which destroys or seri- 


ously cripples the liquor traffic, and there- 
fore which really protects and saves society— 
is prohibition, either by State law or, possibly 
better, through local option. 

On this platform of unassailable soundness 
and strength Mr. Douthit early took his stand, 
and has remained ever since. Though re- 
viled, maligned, and persecuted, he has re- 
turned not reviling for reviling, but has 
gone on steadily and courageously proclaim- 
ing and insisting that towns are more pros- 
perous and better places to live in without 
the degradation of saloons, that men and 
women are better unruined by drink, and 
that no compromises should be made with 
evil. 

Not only did he preach temperance on 
Sunday, but during the week he lectured on 
the subject wherever he could find or make 
an opportunity, in towns and country places, 
in churches, school-houses, private houses, 
and out of doors. He scattered temperance 
literature far and wide. For the past twenty 
years he has been carrying on a great “‘Sum- 
mer Chautauqua,’ which has gathered to- 
gether every season thousands of the most 
thoughtful men and women, and especially 
young people, of all that part of Illinois, for 
three or four weeks of popular educational 
work. To these annual summer gatherings 
he has brought able lecturers from all parts 
of the country, and every season temperance 
has been given a prominent place. Thus 
these Chautauquas have been made a great 


|moral power and a great help to the tem- 


perance cause in all that region. Most im- 
portant of all, he early started a small paper, 
called Best Words, which he filled with bright, 
readable, telling things in advocacy of prac- 
tical religion, but always including temper- 
ance; and year after year, right on for well 
nigh a generation, he has sent it everywhere, 
thus silently sowing beside all waters and 
on every kind of soil good seed of a better 
life for the people. 

The result of his persistent temperance 
work in all these ways has been that for many 
years he was the most hated man and the 
most maligned by liquor sellers and persons 
in league with evil in all that part of the 
country; but the result also has been that 
for many years he has been the most beloved 
man by all the better part of society in all 
that region. 

Fifty years have now gone: what is the 
situation to-day? Has the ‘‘relentless fight,” 
the ‘‘long warfare without a furlough” (to use 
his own ,words), borne any fruit? Let the 
late election in Illinois answer. Here is the 
remarkable report that comes to us in a late 
number of Best Words:— 

“More than two-thirds of the voters in this 
country have declared by their ballots against 
the liquor traffic. Shelbyville (Mr. Douthit’s 
home) is now the centre of a radius of fifty 
miles where saloons are voted out of every 
township but two. Illinois has now 1028 
‘dry’ townships and only 323 ‘wet’ ones, 
and Shelby County is the centre of more con- 
tiguous anti-saloon territory than any other 
in the State.” 

What a record! Whatachange! Whata 
victory! Who is responsible? Far more 
than any other man, Jasper Douthit!— 
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Jasper Douthit, our humble and modest, but 
heroic and glorious Unitarian missionary! 
For fifty years his has been the steadiest, 
bravest, clearest sounding voice for temper- 
"ance, as well as for so much else that is good 
in all that section of his State. And now the 
fruit of his long toil and struggle appears! 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The World and New Dispensation of Cal- 
cutta contains a striking editorial on ‘The 
Reawakening of the East,’’? which epito- 
mizes in a few sentences the new spirit and 
aim which animate the educated Hindus 
in the present critical hours of their political 
history. The writer quotes Matthew Ar- 
nold’s lines :— 


“The East bowed low before the blast. 
In patient high disdain 

She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.”’ 


“Not so will the twentieth-century poet 
sing of the East. ‘The East has reawakened 
with richer consciousness, She retains her 
love of ‘thought,’ but she desires to-day 
that her thought must be ‘dynamic’: ideas 
that have no ‘hands and feet,’ ideas that 
will not ‘move,’ are empty abstractions or the 
dreams of a disorderly imagination. The 
East understands to-day the truth of Aris- 
totle’s statement that ‘man is a political 
animal,’ She understands that Thought 
to be vital must not wander over ‘blue fields 
of Nothing,’ but must enter as a formative 
force into society, the State and the Church. 

“This is the inwardness of the new striv- 
ings of the East. None who studies the 
signs of the times may fail to note that the 
East longs to realize herself. She is no 
longer content to be wrapped up in ‘con- 
templation’: she is striving for some great 
Deed. Hence her daily deepening interest 
in politics. Politics, considered in its es- 
sence (passion and prejudice are its acci- 
dents) is a ‘striving after Right’; and the 
East is striving after right. She longs for 
a larger, a liberated life. 

“Japan has led the way; she has asserted 
herself; she has dealt a blow toa great Euro- 
pean power, im vindication of right. ‘The 
significance of this cannot be overrated.” 

China and Persia also, we are told, are 
showing signs of a new awakening. Egypt 
cries for self-government. India longs for 
a larger life: who can doubt that to-day 
the Indian is plunged in a great struggle to 
secure in a larger measure the rights and 
privileges of political citizenship. Sir John 
Strachey told his credulous audience that 
“the first and most essential thing to learn 
about India’? was that there is ‘‘no Indian 
nation; no people of India.” But to-day 
we witness the birth of'a new India. The 
new patriotism, ringing with the cry ‘‘ Bande 
Mataram”’ stirs the heart of every Indian, no 
matter what his creed or caste or pro- 
vince or position be. The Swadeshi move- 
ment is a progressive power in the land. 
There is wisdom in the words of Manu,— 
“True happiness consists in self-reliance.” 
Public spirit is growing; civic virtues are 
receiving recognition from the people; there 
is enthusiasm for the heroes of olden time 
and the patriots of to-day. The patriotic 
instinct is become a conscious and an earn- 
est longing to serve the motherland. 
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“But one thing we shall add to-day. It is 
that India is called to an historic mission 
in the higher interests of the human race. 
Sure it is as the Law of Right that, if to-day 
we ignore the ideal of Dharma which is the 
ideal of Love, the new-born nation will die 
a speedy death. Patriotism which rests on 
the passion of hatred, not on the divine sen- 
timent of love, is but a procuress to the 
gateways of hell. Our love for the mother- 
land must be not only intense, but also pure; 
and the man who loves India, but hates 


England, who loves the East, but hates the’ 


West—he sins against Sacred Humanity, 
he sins against the Holy Ghost.” 

A recent Christian writer on the religious 
condition of India writes of the Moham- 
medans of that country: ‘‘Wherever one 
may be, in open street, in the railway sta- 
tion, in the field, it is the most ordinary 
thing to see a man without the slightest 
touch of Pharisaism or parade, quietly and 
humbly leaving whatever pursuit he may be 
at the moment engaged in, in order to say 
his prayers at the appointed hour, On a 
larger scale, no one who has ever seen the 
courtyard of the great mosque at Delhi on 
the last Friday in the fast month (Ramazan), 
filled to overflowing with perhaps 15,000 
worshippers, all wholly absorbed in prayer, 
and manifesting the profoundest reverence 
and humility in every gesture, can fail to be 
deeply impressed by the sight, or to get a 
glimpse of the power which underlies such 
a system,” 


From Meadville. 


The Meadville Summer Institute for Re- 
ligious Education has brought its first and 
experimental session to a close, and the en- 
terprise is already beyond the experimental 
stage. For the results of the first session 
were so gratifying from every standpoint, 
except perhaps that of overcrowded 
lecture-rooms, that the Faculty of Mead- 
ville will be asked to throw open the educa- 
tional and social advantages of their school 
next summer in the confident expectation 
that the churches and individuals of the 
true faith will send altogether a band of, 
say, fifty people to receive the inexhaustible 
supply of spiritual ammunition and physical 
invigoration to be obtained at Meadville 
Pastors, superintendents, and the rank and 
file are asked to inscribe that number fifty 
upon the tablets of their memory in a con- 
spicuous place and near their volitional 
centre. For upon the will, the good will, 
of the Church in general depends the lasting 
success of the Meadville venture. 

The school was opened three weeks ago, 
with students from Buffalo, Cleveland, and 


Pittsburg, and teachers from Chicago, 
Buffalo, St. Louis, Kenosha, Wis., and 
Meadyille. And this meeting of men and 


women of different territory and different 
outlook gave a charm and a value to the 
meeting which no merely local gathering 
could approach, and which will be intensified 
next year by more representative * char- 
acter — geographically speaking— of the 
gathering. 

The programme of the three weeks was a 
full and varied one. ‘The visitors assembled 
every morning at 8.45 for a short chapel 
service, after which the first lecture started, 
immediately followed by other lectures 
with one intermission until lunch-time. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local. offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Addregs correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded im 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. ; 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. * 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 


Stearns. 


After lunch furnished in the dining-room of 
Hunnewell Hall, the pedagogical interests 
of the day were left for the more distine- 
tively religious influences of the trees, the 
“ravine,” and the tennis court. If it rained, 
—and that was not so very often,—there 
was the bowling alley and the gymnasium, 
The more studious among the visitors found 
the library of the Theological School more 
than adequate for all the collateral reading 
they cared to do. For the convenience of 
students a room in Divinity Hall was sup- 
plied with all the necessary collateral read- 
ing for all the courses given, 

The first lecture of each day was given by 
Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Chicago on the Old Testa- 
ment from the standpoint of criticism, In 
a manner designedly far from academic and 
inspired by a full knowledge of the bearings 
as well as of the facts of his subject Mr. 
Pulsford traced the history of the sources 
of the Old Testament and the inspirations 
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of its writers. Under his graphic handling 


the higher criticism became simply the read-’ 


ing of the Bible with one’s brains. JE 
beeame the expression of a frank desert- 
born religion untainted by any doctrine of 
original sin or atonement, D became the 
interesting outcome of a strange political 
alliance between priest and prophet, and P 
became the villain of the whole historical 
romance. And the whole romance itself 
became the living illustration of that. age- 
long strife between organization and man, 
between priest and prophet, that found 
priestly victory turned to defeat when the 
priests killed Jesus and that is still going on. 

The problem of teaching this Old Testa- 
ment to Sunday-school children was next 
taken up by Rev. Mr. Boynton of Buffalo. 
Everything pointed, Mr. Boynton said, to 
the value of the Old Testament as Sunday- 
school material for the younger children 
in preference to an attempt to teach them 
the ethics of Jesus before they were devel- 
oped sufficiently to be able to assimilate 
the New ‘Testament viewpoint. The child 
was in the same stage of development be- 
fore the age of twelve or thirteen that re- 
ligion was in the time of the early Jewish 
history, and the God of Israelitish battles 
would reach his consciousness where the 
altruism of Jesus would be as easy for him 
to conceive of as would the fourth dimen- 
sion. 

In the New Testament realm the sources 
of the life of Jesus were covered by Prof. 
Bowen of the Theological School and the 
teachings of Jesus by Prof. Christie. Prof, 
Bowen laid emphasis on the fact that the 
gospel stories were written from the homi- 
letic point of view as material for preachers 
and not from the evidential standpoint. 
Prof. Christie distinguished between the 
message of Jesus to the world and his Mes- 
sianic consciousness. The former was not 
a setting forth of new laws nor the wor- 
ship of the established one, but was prima- 
rily the urging of due preparation by right 
living for the coming of the kingdom of God 
which Jesus conceived of as an apocalyptic 
event, and not merely a state of the indi- 
vidual soul. His Messianic consciousness, 
on the other hand, was something he revealed 
to his disciples only, and that under cover of 
secrecy, and something that he was content 
to leave in the hands of God entirely, even 
expecting to pass through death before the 
Messiahship should be conferred upon him, 

The matter of teaching the New Testa- 
ment in Sunday-school was admirably cov- 
ered by Rev. Florence Buck of Kenosha, 
Wis., in a series of short talks, followed by 
actual lessons as they would be given to 
children, 

A series of lectures on the psychology 
of religion and religious education was given 
by Rev. Dr. Dodson of St. Louis. Dr, Dod- 
son spoke from the biological viewpoint, 
and was inclined to be distrustful of the 
voluminous literature of pedagogical psy- 
chology of the present day. Much of it, he 
said, was already known to the good teacher 
out of his own experience, the rest was of 
doubtful value, and none of it nor all of it 
together could make a good teacher out of 
a naturally poor one. Among the books 
that students should read with caution, he 
said, was the work of Dr, Stanley Hall, whose 
value as a suggester and a stirrer-up of ideas 
was great, but whose work suffered from the 
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very quality of that excellence. On the 
psychology of religion Dr. Dodson dwelt in 
a constructive manner, defining religion as 
not only loyalty to ideals, but the feeling 
that the purpose of the universe was hospi- 
table to those ideals. The question of the 
existence of God was, he said, properly speak- 
ing, metaphysical and not religious. At 
the same time he thought the question of 
the validity of the idea of God was not one 
that should be allowed to drop out of sight. 
He believed in that existence not on ob- 
jectively intellectual grounds, but because 
the larger and older part of his mind, the 
subjective mind, the hereditary mind, testi- 
fied to such existence. For development 
of his viewpoint he referred to !Platt’s 
“Psychology of Religious Belief.’ 

A feature of the visit not part of the 
regular programme, but a spontaneous con- 
tribution to the general intellectual fund of 
the summer school, was an evening given to 
Henley’s poems by Mr. Pulsford. Henley, 
said Mr, Pulsford, was the poet to read in 
those moments when you were sick and tired 
of the sugar and pap of the world and up 
against the real thing,—in the grim moments 
of what was in many aspects a grim and 
stern world. He briefly referred to the 
Henley-Stevenson incident when the former 
was accused of debasing his friendship for 
the dead Stevenson. Henley’s article in the 
Pall Mall Gazette which caused this furore 
was an attempt, said Mr. Pulsford, to rescue 
the vital Stoic Stevenson Henley had known 
from the pietists who surrounded him in his 
latter days and who sought to make his 
memory that of a pious church window figure 
instead of that of a man with blood in his 
veins. 

The membership of the summer school 
was not too large for an intimate social side 
to develop during the session, Mrs South- 
worth, Mrs. Gilman, and the Country Club 
were among the entertainers, and visits to 
Conneaut Lake, the largest lake in Penn- 
sylvania and an hour’s ride from Meadville, 
and Cambridge Springs and other neighboring 
cities kept the visitors from quarrelling 
with time. 

And so the three weeks sped. And the 
words ‘‘come again’’ found a place in every 
farewell said. For the school will be here 
next summer, .and it is up to the great body 
of people who need such instruction, recrea- 
tion, and delightful acquaintanceship to be 
on hand next summer. 

May fifty be prepared for? 

LLEWELLYN JONES. 


On Leaving the Episcopal Church. 


The final correspondence between Rev. 
George Clarke Cox, rector of Calvary Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from Sept. 1, 1903, to Sept. 
1, 1907, and Right Rev. Boyd Vincent, D.D., 
bishop of Southern Ohio, has been recently 
printed in leaflet form. 

Mr. Cox wrote to the bishop :— 


It is now nearly two years since I ad- 
dressed you an Open Letter called forth 
partly in protest against what I thought to 
have been a great injustice done to another 
clergyman, and partly by a desire to be 
wholly honest in view of his condemnation 
and my own agreement with the things for 
which he was condemned. In that letter I 
intimated that, if I were to remain in the 
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Church, it must be with the clear understand- 
ing that such opinions as I held might be 
held openly and without official condemna- 
tion. I hoped in this manner to bring 
squarely before the Church, as a whole, the 
issue which had been evaded in the case of 
Rev. Dr. Crapsey. 

Neither the action of the Standing Com- 
mittee, to which charges of heresy were pre- 
ferred against me, nor you, in your official 
communication to the Church after the re- 
fusal of the Standing Committee to present 
me for trial, met that issue squarely, The 
action of Western New York was diocesan 
action. The action of Southern Ohio was 
diocesan action. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America has 
not spoken in either case; and yet no protest 
has been made, except by a few individuals, 
against action which practically makes the 
Church a diocesan affair. 

At the time when my Open Letter was sent 
to you, I declared that there must be hope 
of a reformation of the Liturgy, if men who 
believed as I did were to remain in the 
Church.- There has not been the slightest 
intimation, during the two years which have 
passed, that there is any desire whatsoever 
for such a reformation of the standards. 

In view of this there remains but one thing 
for me to do, since the opinions then ex- 
pressed have not been changed; namely, to 
declare to you formally that I do not intend 
again to exercise my ministry in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. 

I cannot renounce that ministry in other 
words than I have used, since I look upon it, 
as I have ever looked upon it, as a ministry of 
honor and joy. I could wish heartily that I 
might be permitted to resign from it and go 
with the blessing of old friends to some other 
ministry where my conscience might be en- 
tirely free; but I know that such a resigna- 
tion is not possible under the Church law. 
You will be compelled to depose me from 
the ministry and to class me with men who 
have lived unworthy lives. Each year as I 
have seen lists of deposed clergymen, pub- 
lished in almanacs and other publications, 
I have been indignant that no distinction is 
made between such classes. Five of my 
personal friends, two of them companions in 
the seminary and one in college, all of them 
men of the highest personal character, as you 
know, and will gladly testify, have left the 


Business Notices. 


A delightful summer excursion includes a journey 
by rail through the beautiful green mountains of Vermont, 
with stops at such places as Mt. Mansfield, Waterbury 
Inn, or Burlington, and by steamer through Lake 
Champlain and the St. Lawrence River, with its famous 
rapids and Thousand Islands. This trip affords the 
tourist an opportunity to drink in the pure air of the cool 
northland and to view some of the finest valley, lake, and 
mountain scenery in America. The Central Vermont 
Railway Company, with offices at 360 Washington Street, 
Boston, sells round-trip rate tickets for this and other 
1orth country trips, good going any time and good 
returning until September 3oth. 


__ Marriages. 


In Medford, fies. 29th ult., by Ren B. F. Mc- 
Daniel, Frederic R. Smith of Fall River and Rosa- 
lind Henderson of Medford. 


Deaths. 


FROST.—At Newton, Mass., 
Frost. 


July 9, 1908, Edward 
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ministry for conscientious reasons but have 
been thus stigmatized. Dozens of others 
whom I do not know personally have thus 
suffered before the world. Who shall change 
such a condition of things if it be not the 
bishops ? 

I leave the Church, in which I was born and 
in which I have ministered for almost twenty 
years, with profound sorrow and with true 
affection, with deep appreciation of the true 
religion which is to be found in it, in which 
I was nourished. My prayer shall ever be 
that all things belonging to the spirit of God 
may live and grow in it. But I cannot be- 
lieve the creeds and liturgies are holy and un- 
changeable in themselves; and I do most 
sincerely believe that the standards of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church should be 
greatly revised. 

And so I say farewell to you, personally, 
to many loyal friends of the clergy and laity, 
loyal often in spite of much disagreement, and 
to those parishes in which I have ministered, 
with love and with sadness. May nothing 
but official barriers ever be between us, and 
may the day come when these, too, shall fall. 

May I ask you to make such a reply to 
this as you may be willing to have printed 
with this letter to you, and sent to my friends 
in order that they may all know in just what 
fashion I have severed my official connection 
with the Church I did not wish to leave? 
And will not you give to me your personal 
blessing, if it cannot be an official one, upon 
the ministry which I may henceforth exer- 

* cise? 


The reply of Bishop Vincent follows :— 


In reply to yours of April 5th, I cannot 
undertake now to say more than it seems to 
me that you ought not to be surprised that 
the Church has not, as a whole, acted on the 
questions raised. in your Open Letter, seeing 
that ages ago she declared herself so fully 
and formally on all such points; and, then, to 
remind you again that, if you wished your 
own theological views to prevail with her, 
you were clearly mistaken in making an issue 
so square that it could only be dealt with 
canonically instead of academically, and so 
result in rather discouraging discussion, as 
you regret, instead of encouraging it as you 
hoped. 

In notifying me that you do not intend 
again to exercise your ministry in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, I think that you-have 
chosen the only logical course under the cir- 
cumstances, and one also in which you can 
confidently claim the respect of all men. 
Of course, as you yourself intimate, there is 
left me, under Canon 31, only the one sad 
duty to depose you formally; but with the 
declaration and record that it is the result of 
your own voluntary relinquishment of the 
ministry of this Church and for causes known 
which do not affect your moral character, I 
will, of course, give you a copy of the record 
to this effect and also give public notice to 
the same effect, as well as to the Church au- 
thorities, as required. Even so I confess that 
I sympathize with your feeling that the 
Church ought to differentiate, far more dis- 
tinctly than she does, such cases as yours of 
relinquishment of her ministry for conscien- 
tious reasons, from depositions for moral un- 
worthiness. 

Nothing could be better, my dear Mr. Cox, 
than the spirit of your letter, and I assure 
you that I do feel most sorry for you in all 
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which"makes such a step manifestly so sad for 
you, 

You are quite welcome to print this letter 
of mine, if you wish to do so, for the use of 
your friends. 

May God indeed bless you, as seemeth 
good to him, in all your efforts elsewhere to 


vglorify him and serve your fellow-men; and, 


best of all, may he bring you back, in his own 
time and way, to the truth, as this Church, 
which gave you your ministry, holds it and 
declares it 
With sincere reciprocation of your kind 
personal regard, I am, as always, 
Faithfully yours, 
Boyp VINCENT, 
Bishop of Southern Ohio. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Sunday-School Training for Ministers. 

The hope has often been expressed in 
this department that ‘Theological Schools 
would soon almost universally give instruc- 
tion in Sunday-School methods and aims. 
There is no doubt this will be fulfilled within 
ten years. 

As bearing on this and prophetic of greater 
things to come, I offer this extract from 
the Sunday-School Times for June 20:— 


Recently letters were mailed from the 
office of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the World’s Sunday-School 
Association to one hundred and _ twenty- 
five Protestant theological seminaries in 
the United States, asking that responses 
be sent to the following questions: 

1. Do you give any instruction with 
special reference to Sunday-School work? 

2, What is the exact nature of the in- 
struction given? 

3. Does any one devote his whole time to 
this kind of instruction? 

4. Are students required to take the 
work? 

5. If not required, what percentage take 
the work voluntarily? 

Replies have been received from one hun- 
dred and four, which includes all but one 
of the seminaries enrolling thirty or more 
students, Some of the replies gave the 
details of the courses presented: others 
answered the second question in a general 
way. 

Only twelve say that no Sunday-School 
instruction is given. Some of these twelve 
seminaries belong to denominations that 
do not aim to utilize the opportunities {of 
the Sunday-School. The other ninety-two 
institutions reported Sunday-School train- 
ing varying in amount, from special lectures 
and instruction in connection with pastoral 
theology to the -full time of two professors, 
Some schools feel that they do all that is 
necessary when a member of the faculty 
gives a few—possibly four—lectures from 
his personal knowledge of the Sunday- 
School. Many professors in pastoral theol- 
ogy have had large experience in the Sunday- 
School, and can lecture from the stand- 
point of an expert. In other seminaries 
a lecturer, thoroughly conversant with 
Sunday-School activities, is engaged, who 
delivers from four to fifteen lectures, cover- 
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ing the field as thoroughly as the time will 
permit, ‘Three schools name a course of 
five lectures, two of eight, two of twelve, 
and one of fifteen. Often some one well 
known in the International Sunday-School 
Association is invited to address the stu- 
dents. Messrs. Lawrance, Hamill, Pearce, 
and Hartshorn were named as _ lecturers 
for last year. Frequently the denomina- 
tional field secretary of the state association 
is invited. One institution has the Sunday- 
School state secretary deliver a complete 
course eyery_ year. A number of semi- 
naries-utilize to good advantage the local 
county and state conventions, requiring 
their students to attend if it can be done 
conveniently. One school has its students 
visit local Sunday-Schools, and then present 
written reports about what they have ob- 
served. The marks on these papers count 
in the term grade. Nineteen schools state 
that the subject is covered in the general 
course in pastoral theology. 

In 1902 the Sunday-School Times made 
a similar investigation, and seventy-four 
of the one hundred and twenty-five semi- 
naries replied. It is impossible to make 
an exact comparison between the seventy- 
four replies obtained in 1902 and the one 
hundred and four replies received in 1908, 
but some general facts can be noted. The 


POPE- TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of oe 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Children’s Mission. 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ageetanee, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
wh Ge central Lrerey fice hin § 

pplications solicited from families within fo: iles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or trea of chamon 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet increasing demands. : 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. Rm. Eliot, Sec’y, Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 


arker B, Field Sees 


277 Tremont St., n. 
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| larger number that replied to the present 
communication signifies that the Sunday- 
i School has a greater place to-day in the 

thought of the seminaries. 

It is possible to make a partial compari- 
son by the following tabulation: 
; Incidental instruction in 1902, 34; now 22, 
} Regular courses in 1902, 13; now 41. 
Regular lectures in 1902, 13; now 22. 
Occasional lectures in 1902, 11; now 27. 
Nothing in 1902, 13; now 12. 

Epwarp A, Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(The office will be closed during August.) 


4 The Shoals Meeting. 


(Continued from last week.) 


How ‘THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS 
UNION IS SUPPLYING THE NEEDS OF OUR 
aR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Mr. Harold G. Arnold of Providence, R.1., 
the second speaker on Young People’s 
Day, July 15, at the Shoals Meeting, said 
by way of introduction that he knew every- 
one present was a red-hot Unitarian and he 
only wished his remarks might reach the 
people on the mainland. He then went on 
in a reminiscent vein to tell what the Na- 
tional Union had been doing during his 
| presidency of the past two years, 
q Two problems are always to the fore, 
one being the matter of indifference. To 
some churches we are able to make no ap- 
peal, They do not care to have a young 
people’s organization or even to hear about 
: one, 
In his personal visitations from time to time 
Mr. Arnold had found neither indifference 
: nor insincerity. He had found that the young 
| people demand some way in which to be of 
| 


use: they really want to be shown how to be 
of service, and they are also seeking after 
light. Although they may seem to refuse 
the very name of religion, yet, young peo- 
ple are religious as a whole, while seriously 

. objecting to be termed pious. They do 
think often of the deep, eternal things of 
life. It is only a natural reluctance that 

-keeps them from speaking too flippantly of 
these deep things. If a church has only 
two or three young people, these, if in ear- 
nest, can meet now and then with the min- 
ister to talk over their vital problems with 
him, and they can unite with other groups of 
young people, 

In speaking of the policy for the year to 
come, he outlined the four different mis- 
sionary projects, and urged the need of the 
help of every one of our various unions, 
about one-third of whom are interested ap- 
parently, as well as dwelling on the help that 
many more life members might be to us. 
We need the devotion of every union and 
of every person in every Unitarian church, 
until every church has an active, progressive 
union ° 

Three points will help if we keep them in 

J mind,—three seeds as it were :— 

1, A clear consciousness of the call or the 

challenge that is thrown out to our young 


people. 
2. Co-operation among them and between 


them. 
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3. Consecration, 

Then it remains for us to add loyalty to 
a spirit of love, for us to be pious as well as 
progressive. Just because of this freedom 
in our religious realm we must also have the 
greatest faithfulness, 

Although we have no dogmas, we should 
have devotion; and, although we have no 
creed, we can yet have consecration. We 
have been given liberty, to be sure; but we 
have yet to make it ‘the glorious liberty 
of the children of God.” 

(To be continued.) 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 9, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. John W. Day. 


At the First Church, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 9, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. Edward Cummings. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service, August 9, will 
be conducted by Rev, Leon A. Harvey, 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service, August 9, at 11, 
will be conducted by Rev. Herbert H. Mott, 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service August 9, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles E. Park of Boston. 


At Bar Harbor the Sunday morning ser- 
vice August 9, at 10.45, will be conducted 
by Rev,. Adelbert L. Hudson of Newton, 


Mass. 
Churches. 


Mi_Ton, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins: The Church will be open as 
usual for morning service during the summer. 
In its history of over two hundred and 
twenty-five years there is no record that it 
has ever been closed. The following-named 
ministers will officiate during August and a 
part of September.: August 2, Rev. Frederick 
H. Kent of Northampton; August 9, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel; August 
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16, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore; 
August 23, Rev. Roderick Stebbins; August 
30, Rev. E. C. Butler of Quincy; and Sep- 
tember 6, Dr. William Everett of Quincy, 
The service is at eleven o’clock, and a cordial 
invitation is extended to all’ 


Personals. 


It is announced by the press of Great 
Falls, Mont., that Rev. John Malick, who 
for more than a year past has been pastor 
of the local branch of the Unitarian church 
has resigned his pastorate and has decided 
to leave Great Falls. Mr. Malick has also 
decided to withdraw from the ministry and 
follow another vocation in life. While his 
plans for the future have not beer fully 
determined, he expects to return to Harvard 
University, of which he is a graduate, and 
take a post-graduate course along some 
special line. During his short residence in 
Great Falls Mr. Malick has become recog- 
nized as a brilliant speaker and a clear- 
headed thinker, whose influence in the com- 
munity has been for the best. Mr. Malick 
has greatly strengthened the Unitarian 
church in this city, and he has many admirers 
outside of his congregation. Personally, he, 
as well as Mrs. Malick, who is at present in 
the East, have made a great many warm 
friends who will regret exceedingly that they 
have determined to leave this city, although 
their good wishes will follow him into what- 
ever new field he may elect to enter. Ac- 
cordingly to his present plans, Mr. Malick 
will leave here about the end of July. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, :— : 


Already acknowledged... ..se cess cssscccscesece $9,015.50 
July 1. Miss Mary J. Dewey, Lithia, S. Dak.. 1.00 

“6, South Unitarian Society, Worcester, 
Miatsriveseicess cadianss/a0n0 Uneetedaeyeaee 11.50 
7. Society in Braintree, Mass.......+. see 50.00 

ir. Horace Davis and wife, San Francisco, 
Calccvcdsessiascslisenabecinapsispssineseleg 500.00 

17. Wm. Magenau, Gomez Palacio, Dgo., 
MEXICO: cce'e nese sone osesioneserupes cova 5.00 

“23. Mrs. Carolyn K. Wright, New York, 
WiaV i capatdeesinssclenet peeetivees + avelaaqa 10.00 

28. Meadville Theological School, as in- 
come of Brookes Fund....ss+essseee 950.00 
$10,543.00 


Francis H. Lincoitn, Treasurer,’ 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Help 


That noisy, heavy, 


That Mower 


hard running mower 


or sewing machine, that creaking hinge or 
rusted bearing are crying for 


Household 


Lubricant 


The best oil for practical, everyday domes- 


tic use on machine or bearing 


where 


smooth, silent work i required—will not 


corrode, gum or become rancid. 
colored oil that stays light. 


A light 


Put up for convenience in 4 and 8 ounce tin oilers. 


Ask your dealer for Household Lubricant. 


M4 POUNDEO| ! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY Uwihesrecia Gane 


* (incorporated) 


STAN DARD O1L COMPANY, 
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Picasantries, 


An American visiting London for the first 
time was goaded to desperation by the in- 
cessant necessity for tips. Finally he 
entered the wash room of his hotel- only 
to be faced by a large sign which read, “ Please 
tip the basin after using.” ‘“Never,’ said 
the Yankee, turning on his heel, “Ill go 
dirty first.” 


“This luminous paint,’ said a young 
father, ‘ought to be an excellent thing 
among families.’ ‘How so?” asked a 
friend. “Why,” said the young father, 


“You just touch up the baby’s face with 
it before retiring, and then you can see to 
give him his bottle without making a light.” 
The Philadelphia Record. 


An English boy finishing an examination 
in English literature declared that “The 
Complete Angler” is another name for 
Euclid, because he wrote all about the 
angles. Another in the same examination 
gave the date of Chaucer as 1300—1I400, 
and asserted that he was ‘‘one of the greatest 
English poets after the Mormons came to 
England.” 


Lawyer (to timid young woman): ‘Have 
you ever appeared as witness in a suit be- 


fore?” Young Woman (blushing): “ Y-yes, 
sir, of course.” Lawyer: “Please state to 
the jury just what suit it was.” Young 
Woman (with more confidence): ‘It was 


nun’s veiling, shirred down the front, and 
trimmed with a lovely blue, with hat to 
match”— Judge (rapping violently) : “Order 
in the court!””—Exchange. 


“Benjamin, if I remember correctly, is 
an American name, is it not?” inquired 


the sultan of his prime minister. “‘It is, 
sire,’ answered the counsellor, bowing 
low. ‘I wish, then,’ continued the Sub- 


lime Porte, “that you would find out who 
this Ben Zeen is, and secure his services 


for us. I see by this paper’”—he was 
evidently much impressed—‘‘that he is 
warranted to obliterate Greece.’’—New 


York Press. 


There is a story told of a wealthy but 
ostentatious American in a Parisian res- 
taurant. As the waiter placed his order 
before him, he said, ina loud voice, “Waiter, 
what is the largest tip that you ever re- 
ceived?” ‘‘One thousand frances, monsieur.’’ 
“Eh bien! But I will give you two thou- 
sand,’ answered the upholder of American 
honor, and then ina moment added, “May 
I ask who gave you the thousand francs?’ 
“Tt was yourself, monsieur,’’ said the ob- 
sequious waiter. 


An amusing anecdote is told of the cele- 
brated Chief Justice John Marshall. Return- 
ing one afternoon from his farm near Rich- 
mond, Va., to his home in that city, the 
hub of his wheel caught on a small sapling 
growing by the roadside. After striving 
unsuccessfully for some moments to ex- 
tricate the wheel, he heard the sound of an 
axe in the woods, and saw a negro man 
approaching. Hailing him, he said, “If 
you will get that axe and cut down this 
tree, I'll give you a dollar.” “I c’n git yer 
by ’thout no axe, ef dat’s all yer want.” 
“Yes, that’s all,” said the judge. The 
man simply backed the horse until the wheel 
was clear of the sapling, and then brought 
the vehicle safely around it. ‘‘You don’t 
charge a dollar for that, do you?’ asked 
the astonished chief justice. ‘No, massa: 
but it’s wuf a dollar to larn some folks 


sense.” The quick-witted darky got his 
dollar without further questioning.—Ex- 
change, 


The Christian Register 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond Pearl 
Paved 2 delicately 
Carved Cases 


1 51 WASHINGTON-ST 
CORNER:WEST-ST 


— PIPES&REED — oar(\| 
CHURCH 
iN) 

YLSTONST. 
BOSTON MASS. _ | 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE INBosTon 


AND MORTGAGE BROKER 
Telephone, Main 9. 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


DON’T EXPERIMENT 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
and 


name-plate 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 


The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years ago has 
been steadily main- 
tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions ; we 
make a bicycle just right fer racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children. 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY | (iEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Educational, 
® ‘ Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen wellSncwn educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass, 


Th 


e 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 

Springfield. Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically ahd intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. : 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDutffie, A B. 


Mr. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWs’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


‘ FOR BOYS E 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships, 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very 
smallclasses. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for 
college, scientific school, and business. ong Boss in 
separate building. Address Dr. D. EK. HITE, 
Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


The Highland Military Academynscarnneter Me88. 


The Rt, Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
destrable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life. Please address for all particulars 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


REV. S. R. MAXWELL, WALPOLE, N.H., 
offers to tutor and to provide home care for two boys 
during the school year 1908-9. References and terms upon 
application. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
Opens September 23, 1908. For catalog of the Upper 
and Lower schools address WALTER B. Gack, Head- 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $2so a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Individual 
A new Preparatory 


HOMELIKE HOTELS 
COMFORTABLE CAMPS 
FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES 
$5 to $10 a Week 
In Vermont and on Shores of 


Lake Champlain 


Half a Day’s Journey from Boston and New York 


“Summer Homes” book of 150 pages descriptive, 
150 camera pictures, with list of resorts & excursion 
rates to 100 points on line of Central Vermont Ry., 
sent for 6c. stamp orfree on application. E. 
BOYNTON, 360 Washington St., sss 


Printers 
272 Congress Street, Boston 


